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ABSTRACT 

' The data "for this report on school dropouts in New" 
York City were collected by means of in-depth interviews with high 
scliool staff members, students, and dropouts, -A total of 229 persons 
were interviewed in 53 high schools with dropout prevention programs 
distributed throughout the city. All respondents were asked 
approximately 50' open-ended questions which- allowed them to qomment 
freely on a wide variety of issues- 'The report is divided into four 
major sections. The first section discusses problems that lead to 
dropping out, student perceptions of dropout prevention programs, the 
importance of early dropout prevention, and the evidence that 
dropouts can be successfully remediated* Section II is subdivided 
into eight 'chapters, each discussing reasoiVs for the dropcut problem 
as understood by staff members in the interview sample- Included in 
these chapters are discussions of attendance, acadenic failure, and 
discipline. Section III presents a discussion of the common elements 
of successful programs and the problems which have caused some 
*^4rograms to be i***fective. Recommendations for elementary, middle, 
and high schools, are presented in Section IV. (Authcr/RLV, 
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^ FOR EWORD 

Prepared by Dr. Alan S. Blumner 
; Director (Acting) 

Office of Educational Evaluation 

\ 

V t 

This study takes measure of the dropout student and v^'Jiat the 
student, staff, and administrators have tq say about the dropout 
problem. The study reveals that the New York City schools have the 
capacity to meet this problem and that, on a small scale, there is 
real and continuous success. Oocimented in t*he words of teachers, 
aaministrators, and of the students themselves, the study undermines 
the popular myt^ that "those kids" cannot be reached. and that "the 
bureaucracy" cannot be responsive. Further, compelling evidejrice of 
the willingness of "the bureaucracy" to .respond is found in the 
Afterword to this study written by Nathan Quinones, Executive 
Director of the Division. of High Sc^hools. 

What next? This is a question that we who have been involved 
with this study hope will be taken very seriously by policy^makers 
at all levels who determine the resources available to the school 
and the priorities to <hich the schools are to respond. ^ 




ITOODUCTIGN 

^ ■ •> 

This report vividly documents the dropout problem in New York City 
Public Schools, as perceived by over 200 of ^ the school system's staff 
manbers and students. From in-depth interviews, the report captures the 
individual experiences, personal insights, and illustrative anecdotes of 
adults and young people who know the problem intimately. The study of 

t 

the problem, then, is based mainly on subjective materi<^l. The findings, 
however, represent themes in. the interviews- -areas of strong agreement— 
rather than idiosyncratic elements. In other words, the respondents' 

■* * 

shared understandings, mutual concerns and common criticisms shape the 
direction of the report. Interviewed staff members offer the practical 

' wisdcm that years of working with dropouts have taught than » Students 
in the high schools, at one time on the verge of dropping out, give their 

, »-"easons for wanting to leave^ their schools. Finally, actual dropouts tell 
about the schools they left and how the person without a diploma" fares in 
the outside world. 

The resp6ndents\Kliscus5ions of the, problem, reported in the study, 
lend a dynamic -tiuality to the^arrative. Furthermore, their words add to 
the meaning of the dropout phenomenon in way that statistics fail to do. 
Expressing feelings of hurt, anger, fear, frustration and hope, the 
respondents oonvey the difficulty and pain for stu_^0nts, parents and 
school staff members dealing with'^the problem. ' The resppndents' accounts 
also contribute to an understanding of the complexity of this problem. 
For example, they offer a portrait 6f the dropout that is multi- 
dimensional, that defies convenient stereotyping. 

Interestingly, the opinions and observations of the dropout problem 
that emerge in this study find support .^1n many recent studies which say 



there is cause for concern as voiced by respondents in this report. A 
dropout's chances of becoming a succ.essful citizen or a fulfilled person 
are severely diminished by the lack of a higji school diploma. High 
correlations between dropping out and cinemployment and criminal activity, 
have been documented by several studies. Several of these important 
stuf'ies are reviewed in the New York State Minority Task Force Report, 
Truancy in tha Public Schools of New York City . One review of a New 
York State Education Department Study states that t a high school 
dropout confronts "relatively high unemployment and relatively low 
earning's".! The Same conclusion appears in Randall King's The\ Labor 
?«arket Consequences of Dropping Out of High School . He points but that 
"The labor market problem of high school dropouts are well-known— higher 
i^nemployment rates, lower earnings, and less favortible occupational' 
distribution as compared to high school graduates" In addition, th^ 
Monthly Labo r Review states, in -an'.August 1970 report on the employment . 
of high school dropouts and graduates, that "School dropouts have double 
the unemployment rate for 16-24 years old vis-a-vis graduates of the same 
age". Persuasive evidence for these conclusions appears in statistics 
collected by the U.S. Department of Cormierce. Acconiing to the data, 
males who complete eight years of elementary school can expect $343,730 
in lifetime income; those who complete one to two years of high school 
can expect a lifetime income of $389,208; those that complete four years 
of high school can expect a lifetime income of $4/8,873; and those that- 
conplete f our ^ears «f college can expect a lifetime income of $757 ,923.^ 

The' increasing concern about the dropout problem that seems to be 
surfacing for many educators, parents', and community members, may, in fact, 
be related to the depressing realities of the job market for teenaye 
youth. Where in the past the uneducated youth was able to join the 

J.0 
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unskilled labor force, in today's world jobs have become highly special- 
ized and technical, and require greater amounts of formal education. 
Ccmmenting on this problem, the Minority Task Force Report, states, 
"The best indication of the problem faced by dropout youth entering the 
labor market is that 16-19 year olds =auounted for only ope-tenth of the 
nation's labor force in 1975, but one-fcurth of the unemployed".^ The 
problem getting work for the New York Gity dropout is no less severe.. 
According to the 1979 Current Population Survey, in th« second quarter 
of this year there were 58,000 unemployed yoiith between ages 16 and T.^ 
Further evidence of the problem comes from the school system'" Bureau of 
Attendance figures, 1972 to 1978, which show that '"over 17" discharges 
rose sharply in number (26,112 to 40,354) while "employment" certificate 
discharges dropped sharply (5,668 to 1,343).^ 

Employment possibilities for the black or Hispanic youth who drops 
out are much bleaker. U.S.- Department of Hsalth, Education* and Welfare 
statistics reveal that black ijen and ^^cmen, without diplomas, have almost 
double tht unemployment rate of th«rir while counterparts.® This situatior^ 
holds true for New York City. According to the Minority Task Force ^tudy, 
which reports 1977 Bureau of Labor staiisxics cn youth* unemployment rates 
for New York City, the whit«i^ drop cut who snters the labor market faces a 

ZS.S% unemployment rate, A/hile the black drbpout faces a 44.0% unemployment 

9 ' 1 ' 

rate. This means that nearly one~fourth of the white youngsters, and 

nearly nne-half of the black youngsters wid not find gainful employment. 

This disastrous situation, for minority youth in particular, appears* 

even more frightful when one considers the 'onc! fiion of the Fleischman 

BtPor t on the, Qua! i ty^^ Cost, _and "* inaMiiig-.Qt...H1a?i entary and Sviondary 

l£iycit1.piLjn„ihe^B^ ^^t "Tf .a student in New York State is 

black 01* Spa !lsh-$peaking, he is more lU'aiy to drop out of high school *' 
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before graduation"."^^ Though the argument 1s br^sed on entering and 

graduating statistics for the class of 1967, it is highly likely that 

the same is trus today. First, the dropout. rate for the city has not 

declined, and secondly, the minority population of the city has been 

Increasing rapidly in proportion to the non-minority population. 

Yputh crime, it is not surprising, is 'related to the dropout problem. The 

Minority Task Force, after a reviewof studies on the subject, reports 

that "Levels of educational attainment correlate inversely with criminal 
11 

behavior.* As supporting ev1d;^nce the Task Force Report refers to a' 
, study reviewed by the Developmetit Council of New York City (EDC) which 
finds that "High school dropouts are three to five times more likely to 
be arrested for committing juvenile crimes than are those in high school". 

Studies of the financial costs -of the dropout problem off«r conpening 
figures.. For example, the Senate Select Cortimittee on Equal Educational 
Opportunity studying the problem in 1572 concluded that school dropouts 
"burden society with reduced , national income and government revenues as 

13 

well as increased costs of crime and welfare". They estimated that the 
failure to attain a minimum of high school completion among the population 
of males 25-34 years of age in 1969 cost the Nation $^37 billion In 
income over the lifetime of these men. The costs to the Nation of'^j^ime 
and welfare attributable to inadequate education were estimated ^at about 
$3 billion a year respectively. Furthermore, the study reported steady 
increases In these costs over time.^^ The Committee's findings, then, 
appear as valid today as they did seven years ago. 

Apparently, New York City Is paying a heavy financial price for Its 
school dropouts. One Indication of the cost appears in the EDC report 
referred to earlier. This^reiiort claims that the cost of youth crime 



to New York City 1s approximately $329,000,000 and argues that most 
youth crime is related to dropping out and truancy. Referring to 
New York City Police records, the report presents evidence that 
the majority of offenses by juveniles are committed dui'ing school 
hours: in 1976 , 31,350 were corrfliitted Monday through Friday between 
the hours of 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., as compared to 2,lv3 committed 
between the hours of 12 to 8 a.m., and 9,921 committed between 4 p. 

IS 

and vl2 p.m. 

Overview of This Study 

The data for this report were collected by means of in-depth 
Interviews (lasting from 1 to ZH hours) with high school staff 

». % ' . ■ 

members, students, and dropouts; A totalof 229 persons were inter- 
viewed in 53 high schools with dropout prevention programs distributed 
geographically throughout the city. The interview sample included 
iF^^taff membei^s^ (administrators, teachers, counselors) in local 
high, schools alternative high schools, and Auxiliary Services; 
76 students jn mainstream and alternative school dropout prevention 

o 

programs who had "bloomed" ('experienced success) in th6ir program; 
31 students who dropped out and then return^ed to school ("returnees"); 
and 24 non-returning dropouts. All respondents wer6 asked approxi- 
mately bO open-ended questions which alla«/eH m to comment freely 
or a wide variety of issues. All respondent, were assured absolute 
confidentiality and anonymity. The inte^^views were conducted by 
p^ersons trained bv project staff (see Appendix G). Many of the 
student interviews were conducted by interviewees who themselves 
were dropouts at some pdint in their high schoolcareers. 

i ') 
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Ttils roport Is divided into four major sections. Section I 
contains three chapters. Chapter I discusses problems that lead 
to dropping out as perceived by students and dropouts. Chapter 11 
presents students' opinions of dropout prevention programs 
(iticludes "blocmers" and "returnees") ^ In Chapter III, two issues 
raised by the data are dismissed. One points to the importance of 
early dropout prevention as the most effective way to deal with 
the problem. The other offers tentative evidence that dropouts 
can be successfully remediated and urges the school system to 
reach out to these young people. 

Section II is subdivided into eight chapters, each <11scussin9 
reasons for the dropout problem as understood by staff members in < 
the ijnterview sample. Therefore, chapter headings reflect Issues 
raised by the respondents, and the order in which they are presented 
reflects approximately the importance assigned to them, judging by 
the frequency and strength of- respondents' comments. Each chapter 
consists of a brief discussion of the findings, followed by the 
interview data presented in the format of stated problem area and 
suggested solutions. The problems and solutions were identified 
by a thematic analysis of the" data. Direct quotations from the 
Interview material are provided .to highlight the discussions (see 
additional quotes in Appendix J). 

Section III presents a discussion o^' the elements which are 
common to "successful programs" and a recognition of problems 
which have caused sane programs to becomf; ineffective or abandoned. 
The discussion Is based on survey data from 22 mainstream high 
school prevention programs. 

l4 



Section IV presents recontnendations. They are the conclii<j1ons 
of this project's staff members after analyzing and integrating 
the data. 



SECTION i 



Findings from Interviews with "B1ooiners>" 
Returnees » and Dropouts 



CHAPTER I 

THE PROBLEMS OF POTENTIAL AND ACTUAL DROPOUTS 

The interview data from potential dropouts show that these students 
are not blind to their own inadequacies, >et they recognize that the 
school system is partly responsible for their problems. When asked why 
they thought they had experienced problems in school, slightly more than 
one-third blamed themselves. Less than a third blamed factors beyond 
their control, such as the home situation. About a third held schools 
responsible. 

Data that helped to identify problem areas from the point of view 
of students, resulted from a variety of questions. "Bloomers" were 
asked, "What kinds of problems did you experience in sjEecfT'whlch led 
you to this program?" Dropouts and returnees wer.e~1isked, "What were the 
main reasons you dropped cut of schodl?" 

Clearly, problems experienced by~students interact with one'another 
and have multiple origins. Though in tbi5 sense the problems can not be 
regarded as mutually exclusive of one another, for the purpose of our 
analysis, we liave categorized t'lem as follows: 

A. Complaints about schools. 

B. Academic difficulties.. 

C. Emotional probleVns and problems with friends. 
0. Problems that relate to students' home" lives. 

The discussion of these problem areas develop in the order of 
their impov'tapce which emerged from thfe data. 

A , Comp.l ai n ts About School s 

There are areas of strong agreement among potential and actual 
dropouts regarding their dlissatlsfactions with school. The most 

, ■ i7 - 
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frequent complaints were about teachers and other staff members. Three 
other areas mentioned often were the school curriculum, school as a 
bureaucracy, and school rules and regulations. A sample of quotes from 
the students' interviews are presented here. 

(On teachers '\nd other staff members) 

"Teachers do not teach for a full period. They have a temdency 
to treat us like children. Place was guarded like a fortress. 
Teachers were all right; they just did not do their job." 

"Because I do not speak to anyone about my problems, and besides 
I felt there was no one who I could really talk to. I felt my 
counselor really did not give a shit." « 

"Teachers did not ur.derstw^nd; . they should have more patiences 
especially with young people., I used to read the New York Times 
at the age of threj. So, I know that it was not me?^ 

"I did not go to school; I did not want to go. A friend of mine 
got mugged. The public schools. of New York City ^re no good. 
The teachers do not .care." 

"I think that classes were too big. Did not get along with 
teachev^'s. I think that some of them were class prejudiced." 

"Yes, I tried to speak to the guidance counselor. Every time I 
got a pass they told me to come again.- I got fed up with^that, 
and when I came with my mother, she said I should have seen her 
' ' before. She (the counselor) was just talking away. She was 
not talking to me. I was so angry I did not even say anything." 



(On curriculum) 

"School was all right, but it's nicer to hang out especially in ' 
' warm weather. Some classes (English and Math) were boring (not 
hard). I wanted vocational school in September, but did not • 
get it." , 

"Did not go to clas^ses because they just did not grab me— saying, 
things over and over; got restless ^n class, not comfortable." 

(On bureaucracy and school rules and regulations) 

"In the regular school I felt In prison. The rules, guards, 
and door locking after the lato bell. No remedial or reading 
programs were offered to me in the 9th grade where I really 
needed it. I knew the rules like walking in the halls, but I 
did not catch on to the learning. No one took time with me." 
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"Rules are Important, but it Is also Important maintaining a 
relaxed atmosphere with the freedoms of an adult and a student-" 

"Schools are high'y overcrowded. During change of period, there's 
total chaos in the halls. It is difficult for one teacher to 
teach 35 students and teach them well. You feel that you are 
really wasting your time in school. The majority of the teachers 
are disinterested." 

"An administrative error where a person with the same name got 
left back resulted in n\y also getting left back. I tried to get 
the matter straightened out, but to no avail. In turn, I lost 
interest and dropped out. I felt I was being cheated and unjustly 
treated." 

"I was absent because my child was ill, and when I returned to 
school, after caring for her, I found I was discharged." 

"The fact that I was ignored when I had a problem which was 
^caused by a mistake the school had made. I was in the 11th grade. 
I just gotdisgusted with the system and left. The damage being 
my wrongfully held over instead of my being promoted." 

"I went from School A to School B with a transfer, but the school 
would not accept it (too late in the term); also, because my 
mother is wgt living near School B, but I did not want to live / 
with my mother (.near School A). So, I let it go (dropped out). . 
At first, I tried to speak with the counselor at School A, but I 
' was already living in the Bronx with my sister. I never connected 
with the counselor in Brooklyn, so I gave up. I was just tired of 
being placed here and there." 

Teachers and other staff members . All groups of students expressed 
strong dissatisfaction w.'th teachers and other staff members (e.g., guid 
ancfe personnel, deans, etc.). They described them as not earning abqut 
them as people, unwilling to help the student with problems, unable to 
communicate effectively wjth young people, unable to offer clear explana 
tions in class, pronw to himiliating students, and particularly insensi- 
tive to students with problems (e.g., slow in class). 

Gurriculuni . All three groups of students felt that the curriculum 
Offered in schools does not meet their needs or interests. The most . 
frequent criticisms of the curriculum pertained to the lack of job 
training. Students felt that it does not prepare them for the world of 
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work, nor does it help them to secure work. Other criticisms pointed 
to the curriculum's inflexibility in the sense that the individual's 
Interests can not be accommodated. Some students described the curri- 
culum as boring, while others said it is too difficult. 

School as a bureaucracy . Most students interviewed agreed strongly 
that the atmosphere of most schools created problems for them. Typica) 
words used to characterize schools included "crowded," "inflexible," 
"uncaring," "unsuppprtive." As examples of problems with the bureau- 
cracy, they cited the difficulties involved in changing classes they 
do not want or do not like, and in finding solutions to problems with 
teachers, 

Rules and" requlationsr When "bloomers" were asked ,"Whiv,ch of the 
schooV's rules and. regulations give you the most trouble?", the over- 
whelming majority identified attendance problems (lateness, cutting, 
.and absence). Respondents next identified the need for hall passes 
as another bothersome rule. They complained, in particular, about the 
need for hall passes whenever they want to go. to the bathroom. Judg- 
ing from their remarks about hall passes, students foel terribly 
confined by the lack of freedom of movement within the school setting. 
It also seems that the wish to address personal interests (e.c,.,' 
"hanging oi^t") often interferes with obeying school rules. Other 
rules that students frequently have difficulty with include: 
no smoking, no talk.ing, no eating, dress regulations, and restrictions 
against leaving the school, for lunch. . , . 

B. Academic 01 ffiujUies 

Respondents "most often referred to their poor grades, the experl- 
ence of failure, being left back, and not being able to graduate with 
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their classmates as problems that contribute to their decision to drop 
out,- or to think about it. ,Many students explained their academic 
problems in terms of their inability to concentrate 6n their classwork 
and the lack of the ability to memorize. The lack of these skills, 
respondents said, leads to their feelings of being ovehjhelmed by the 
schoolwork. - ^ 

C. Emotional Problems And Problems With Friends . 

In this category of problems, most respondents mentioned their , 
peer relationships. They identified negative influences from peers 
such as drug taking and "hanging out." Other problems relating to ' 
experiences with peers include feeling lonely and alienated, and " 
getting into fights and arguments. 

Less frequently mentioned are problems, that seem to describe" the 
students' emotional lives. They talked about feelings of anxiety, 
fear of failure, and feelings of confjjsion. The origin' of -these feet- 

r 

ingst according to students, is both the home and the .school . , That "is, 

they referred to a l^ck of emotional support from the home or disruptive 

family ^situations, as well as the indifference" of school personnel « 

towards their problems. Here the respondents speak for themselves. • 

"Pressure came down-in the street-^ in my hone, in school, and in 
my relationships. There were so many pressures and responsibiliti 
I began to overloa,d. I had to explode. I also dropped out of 
junior high school foV- about a year and a half. It was different 
at that time. I was Involved in violent actions. I was young, 
hardheaded; I would not listen." •■ ■ . 

•'You may -have personal problems with the teacher. I find myself 
attacking a teacher verbally, I think because of his position 
over me— dominant. I disliked feeling inferior." 

"Violent relationships-! have beaten teachers with fists and 
chains. But I regret a]] of that." 
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"I guess the main reason I dropped out was that I hung out with the 
wrong crowd. There was "not a day that I did not play hooky or cut 
a class." 

"Because coming to school near the building, you will see every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry standing out on the cars getting high and asking 
people why don't you stand outside instead of going in." 

"I was not interested in school. I did not care. Most of the time 
I was in the park playing handball. L got to the front gates and 
down to the park." 

"Only difficulty is racial, with white students': They will wall- 
through the hall and say some kind of name, or in class make a 
smart remark about color." 

"Not going, truancy, lack of self-confidence, thought I was stupid, 
unfamiliar surroundings. Went to Catholic school, di.d not know the 
whole world was not Catholic. I was scared when I found out,! had 
to be with blacks and Puerto Ricans." 

"How could I think of the future when I was so busy messing up the 
present." ' ' • . 

D. Problems That Relate To Students' Home Lives 

i 

, Respondents' -comments about but-of-school problems relate mainly 

to pressing home responsibilities. They identified having tO°work to 

support elderly or sick parents, siblings,' a wife" and/or children, or 

simply wanting a job, as experiences that interfere wilh their lives 

at school. Some had unrealistic expectations about marriage or 

empl oyment Most of these studenfts-expr-essed -the :wlsii^J;hat/aj:omprom se 

had been reached with their schools, so that they could hav^ Continued 

school and attended to the demands on them from their h,ome lives^-A' 

few qfiotes follow: 

' "Some of the reasons I dropped out were that I had to, deal with ■ 
school life and at the same time I had to dealwith my'social 
and personal family' life, and the pressures were too great. For 
example, my family was never well off financially, and I would ■ 
have to do my part as the eldest of three children to make ends 
meet, and I would fall behind on my school work." 

"Becausa I thought I would get married and live happily ever after, 
and would not have to worry about anything." 



" CHAPTER II 

STUDENTS' AND DROPOUTS' PERCEPTIONS 
OF THEIR PROGRAMS 

Overview of Findings ^ , , 

It is clear from the data that "bloomers" see their programs as 
having a strong, pbsltive influence. Many "bloomers" reported that they 
thought about dropping out of school before they came to the program. 
Since being in the program, only one of the students who had "thopight of 
dropping out was still thinking about it. When asked whether they would 
ha/e dropped out if not for the program, more than half of the respond- 
ents answered that they would have or might have dropped out. 

Returnees also have been affected positively, by their programs'. 
All of them described feeling mor^ hopeful and positive about the , ^ 
future since being in their programs. They mentioned plans for careers 
or jobs; some "hope to attend college. Almost all »;eturnees thought 
that most dropouts would return to an educational program if given the 
opportunity. Only one of the dropouts interviewed thought that drop- 
outs would not return given the opportunity. 

PositiveTeatures Of Prevention/Retrieval Programs 

Students in programs were, asked to describe the aspects of their 
programs that work best. Returnees were asked to discuss what the 
schools could do for dropouts , and dropouts themselves, were asked what 
advice they had for schools. The features most often identified by all 
students J nclude staff and teacher attributes, program structure, 
curricula, and other students. The respondents also made some sugges- 

It 4 

tions for improving preverttion/retrieval programs which will be 
included in this discussion. . • 



T eachers and other staff members . Students and dropouts emphasized 
the need for teachers who are committed anci caring, who give individual ' 
attention, who offer help to students, anjJ who, in general, teach better. 
The overwhelming mcjority of "bloomers" cited such teachers as the best 
aspect of the program. Many of the "bloomers" said that they prefer 
teachers in these programs to teachers in the nainstream. 

Staff such as administrators, counselors, and security guards were 

also described as sup.,ortive and helpful. They offer advice to students 

in trouble, encourage students to attend class and remain in school, and 

in general, extend friendship to student's. They help students to secure 

desired coursework and help them to find employment. One comment from a 

"bloomer" seems to say it all. , . 

"You can tdll the head of the program everything. There, are no 
inhibitions; there's a lot of people fn'ttte program having the 
same problems you are. Mr, w ill make you talk to someone 

who has had the same problem you are going, through if ^he can 
not help ^'ou. He only knows from factis about drugs, pregnancy ^ 
etc. He will refer you to someone who has had ficsthand experi- 
ence rather than his fact booklets. If you have a problem with 
a teacher, he will have a talk with them. He will call, parents 
on your behalf explaining to the parents what the teacher may be 
doing wrong. I may not want to tell my parents because of 
embarrassment, oven though they may be able to help." 

The best teachers in prevention and retrieval programs were 

described as friendly, informal, and patient. They maintain a relaxed 

atmosphere in the classroom. They communicate with students in their 

own language anr* tolerate the expression of personal ^feelings in -.lass^ 

These teachers ar^ good listeners. Here are some of the comments 

students make about teachers i^n their programs. . 

"Once when I got arrested for rape, it was a case of mistaken 
identity. When the teachers heard about it, I h*\d already 
been in^Rikiers Island for four days. They were furious and ft 
came to court, and the one who could not come sent all kinds 
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of letters, sayiro Wov I cn^ld net posslbl; do a thing like 
that. 'They Sav'c: :5 yun in j^ll . I w\ { never forget 
that as long as I IUq. ^ 



She is a mothor f1<?ure. If your pareitt gives you advice, she 
explains to you wh^' She does not s^ow up. She is demanding, 
but does, not push t^o mud) She does not treat us as high 
school students. She tv* us in our language ("cool out," 
'chill out," etc.). Muther figure-she give J us that push; 
she tells us th^t education u important, but she does not 
force you to lean.." 

"Well, like I said, if we dc not hand any nonsense, she would 
not give us any nonsense. I li^*e a person that tells you the 
truth whether it hurts or nit. Some things you just can not 
say to a. person in a nicf way. She wants us to be honest. I 
try to be; I do not know about the rest of the class now. She 
is one teacher I can say that gets you' ready to deal with the 
outside world. Now that we have about 60 kids in Our program, 
only about half of them are serious about it. She can not 
throw them ^out because of the bureaucracy in the school." 

"Mr._^ ^has been on and^'in the streets longer than we have, 

and he knows, the ropes. He wiLV always say, "You can't bullshit 
a bullshitter." He cares abqut us. He is straight with us. • ^ 
He does not hold anything back." / 

"Very friendly. They do not put themselves like teachers. They 
are on the student's level. They Icnow where the students are 
K coming, from. If they see you are messing bp,, they will l.olp. 
When teachers are on your 'level and know what you are talking 
about, it makes them seem like human beings. They seem to like 
what they are doing." 

• » ^ * 

The teachers instruct on thejearning level of the individu4J student. 
They allow students to work at their own pace and give individual atten- 
tion in class. They make reasonable work demands', give time beyond 
class time, and are concerned for the student's progress. Th^ take 
classwork seriously, but have a sense of humor and make learning fun. 
They discipline without punishing or humiliating. They express their 
own opinions to students and give clear explanations in the language 
of young people while providing tUfe right amount of challenge. They >, 
relate course material to real life experiences' and prepare students 
for life after school. They repeat things until the student .understands 
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while varying the routine and pace of classwork. They ar^ seen as 
intelligent and knowled'jeable of the subject matter. When askfed to 
describe the best classroom teachers in their programs, the '"bloomers" 

» 

and returnees had these comments: 

* 

"He jokes around with us. If we are reading a book, he makes a 
joke about something in the book. He does not have us write 
a lot of things in our notebooks. He said that most of the 

, time, when we if^rite in our notebooks, we do not look back on it. 
He talks in our language. He makes learning fun. Hg asks us 
questions, and he expects us to ?sk him questions." . 

"My English teacher is not boring. You like to come to class 
because she is funny, l?ut gets down to work. She can keep a 
class under .control without any threajteriing or yelling. She 
does more than what she has to according to. the curriculum 
she is given. Every 'Friday she >fill take us to the writing 
center." " , - 

"He will go through the' lesson regularly. If there is a ques- 
tion, hq will go back over it. And if you still don't under- 
stand it, hejwill continue with the lesson and take you aside 
c:nd explain it to you." • 

"They present the problem to you. 'If you do not know what yon 
are doing, they will come over and help. It'-s almost like 
being tutored. They giVe 'personal attention, yet it does not 
seem to tr^ke up class time." ^ 

'^The teachers create an atmosphere for me to discover new 
things on my own. They respect different opinions and make - - 
. students feel valuable." . ' . 

"Friendly, sweet, and kind. She goes -over the answers you gut 
wrong; First, she makes you read it. Then you look^at the 
example and you go step by step. Then she will show you how 
. . to work it out. then you do it. If she sees you making any 
mistakes, -she will help you out. She will ask you what you 
want to do. If she Sees you doing too much in a specific , 
area, she will move into another subj^jct. That way you have 
worked on all the subjects easily, and you won't be back on 
just one subject so you can move on to the -other sections as . 
soon as^possible, even though it n"l depends on you." 

"There is none of the best or the worst. Everyone is treated ' 
the same. If you are doing good, they tell, you, 'Good, and 
keep moving along.' But there is nothing like, you did 
better than he." . - . 

"The main thing is that when you do something that you th.ink 
is good, you get congratulated. They always congratulate you." 



"They (the teachers) are all right. They help and try to-^get you 
oTi the right foot. They keep pushing yoi. If you are right, 
they agree with you. They don't take' sides." 

"It feels good. You come to school. It does not fee» like an 
obligation. There is no one on your back. It feels 11'*e yow 
are doing a job .because you are learning; but you do not feel 
V If^s forced on you because of the way they treat you. I move 
on smoothly on the^school work -because. the teacher takes it ' 
step by step. This has helped me, because when I studiy at 
home, I do it this way. The way I have been taught helps me 
when I take work out. . It does not feel like schoolwork. It 
feels like a game sometimes, so I just continue doing it. i' 
want to move on and make It to college." 

"Over here there is less time in class. I can go to wortefand I 
need to work-. I find it'3 O.K. bepause they help me^jji^fie 
main areas where I need help. The prejudice, there iWi any. 
In school you' find It even in the teachers.. In school they 
would not like y6ui They would ride* on you, sometimes to help 
you but you could noit know it. In Spanish, I missed two tests 
because I was sick. I was good )n Sbantsh, but she failed me. 
She used to do that for a lot of Puerto Ri can kids." 

"They give you a little of everything in every subject. This 
freshens up my mind. They give me the test soon. They give 
you on the test what you studied^ and if you do ^ not remember 
it, they give you the wor|< again. I like the way thpy are 
treated. They treat you like adults in coMeg^, not kids. 
In other schools the teachers are screaming. They have an 
attitude and take it out on^youT Here you don't see angry 
teachers because of thTe problems they have. You see that you • 
are being helped here. If you aren't good in one ared, they 
' help you out. They will stay the whole day if you need it, 
. and then see if you can do it on your own. It's like everyone 
is beijig tutored individually." 

Program structure . Another aspect that students felt contributed 
to their success was the particular structure of their program?.. 
"Bloomers" approve of the smaller classes, shortened school day, and 
relaxed, home-11k,e atmosphere. Dropouts spoke of the need for such an 
atmosphere and for less crowded classrooms. "Bloomers" appreciate 
that they have input .In programming. ■ They mentioned also a minimum 
of rules and the lack of regimentation. They value the, preparation 
for careers or jobs which is built into their programs. Similarly/ 
dropoutr; rhentloped the need for alternative programs that combine 
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work and study, or that allow for outside employment and child care. 

Some examples of students' comments Include the following: 

"It's not noisy; you can concentrate. You feel relaxed; you 
don't have to move from onie plac6 to another. You are just 
here for three hours. You don't need a pass, to go to the 
bathroom. As long as you study, it is like feeling free." 

"Some teachers would embarrass you in Vont of everybody if 
you came late. Here they ask you; you don't need a pass, you 
just tell them. If you need help, they try to work it out. 
Here* there is less kids in the school." 

Curricula . Most students cited the coursework as a valuable part of 
their programs. It was described as helpful and noj: too dem'^nding. Stu- 
dents are able to progress at their own rate. The work is fun, yet 
challenging and motivating. Retur^nees^'also described a curriculum pro- 
graftj that is more r.iteresting than that of the mainstream. Dropouts 
referr'ed to the need for such curriculum. Onfe returning student said 
about his program: 

"You work on whatever you want. If you want lo work on math, 
social studies, or reading, they give you an assignment for 
the subject. Also, they test you, and even though they did" 
this in school, over here you get the tests right ^way, the 

•same day," 



Other students . Support from other students was seen by "bloomers" 
as important. Other students in the program w6re often described a! 
iViendly and as providing a gopd example through their own success. 
They helped the respondents to relate to and respect others. 

Suggestions By Students For Improving Programs 

"Bloomers" were asked whethfer they had any suggestions for changing 
their programs. About half thought no changes were needed. A few hoped 
that the number of programs such as theirs would be increased. They 
staled the need for programs that are alternatives to the mainstreflm. 
Among their suggestions was that the program be more demanding in terms 
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of rules, curricula, and the process of selecting students for admission. 

There were a few mentions of the need for Improved physical facilities 

and materials, more preparation for jobs or college, more extracurricular 

activities such as field trips, and 'better race relations. 

Returnees and dropouts were asked what advice they had for schools. 

They stated the need for programs that treat them as individuals. For 

example, one dropout said, 

"I would expect it to be sympathetic with my problems and set 
up a program where I could learn without having too much 
pressure placed on me as far as the wOrk and the time Involved 
in the work. To teach in a fashion that would be interesting 
instead of boring and give, me individual attention when I need 
it." 

Some of thelTf/'other suggestions to improve schools were: ' 

"They could send some program repres'entatives to try to talk to 
some of them (dropouts). Open up a place where they could just 
walk in and talk about their problem." 

"Do a questionnaire like ihis for their own school; find out 
what is, wrong with their students." 

"Set up a committee of students who know how to get in contact 
with other students (dropouts). These students could get 
' credit for their participation." ' ^. 

• ■ , • . * 

"Be kii3d to kids who do not do good' in school. Usually, they 
want to but don't know how. If a teacher real,ly cares and 
especially if you think he or she loves you you want , to work 
harder to please the teacher." 

"If they were shown that it isn't as easy as it appears. There 
should be some. kind of shock treatment to show them that it 
isn't easy out there. The education department should sliart 
something like the recent program on TV, "Scared Straight." 
Have It directed at kids who think about dropping out." 



The E f f ec ts, Of P rograms On ■ Their Student s 



"Bloomers" perceived their programs as improving their personal 
and academic lives. The overwhelming majority of "bloomers" felt that 
the programs helped them to be better people. There was an even 
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greater perceived impact on their academic lives. Almost all "bloomers 
?did that their programs helped thenfi to be better students. Comments 
reflecting their progress include: . . ' 

"I am more choosy abouti who my friends will be because I want 
friends who will make me improve as a person, not go down on 
the laddur.," 

"Yes, now I am more mature than I was. I, won't be u.ing profanity 
as much. I can walk away from trouble without fighting." 

"My main problem was arguing. It <hows me how to look at both 
sides of a problem and what to do^ jn that' type of a situation." 

"I used to be wild. Not anymore. That also influences your 
grade. I don't know, it is just out of habit now. It's just 
that I want everyone' to have great respect for me." 

"It's helped me to see myself as I really am. With the special 
courses, they inject different things, to teach- you about your- 
self. There is a course where you speak to the teacher and 
your fellow students about l^^ourself. and they give you feedback." 

"When you go to classes that are boHng and then you go to this 
program, it relaxes you and gets you ready for the next classes 
afterward. You get to let out all of your anger. We get to do 
stuff for .old people in tiie neighborhood; like we-put on 
programs at Christmas." 



Improvements As Students 

About half of the "bloomers" felt that their classroom behavior ' 
improved since being in the program. Better attendance (e.g., less 
"haitqing out") and more self-control in the classroom were cited most 
often. "Bloomers" also mentioned that they now contribute more in 
class and are generally more involved in classwork. Those who 
described Improved relationships with teachers since the program, 
most often attributed the change to the fact that teachers in the 
program are nonauthoritarian, informal, and easy to talk to. Improved 
attendance and academic progress were two other areas often cited by 
' the "bloomers." In addition, they reported that they give more thought 
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to the Impoirtance of f» high school diploma, they are more willing to 
meet work demands and to obey rules and regulations, and they are 
more concerned about the world of work. Ustly, they mentioned that 

- » * 

their, study habits and ability to concentrate improved/ . 

Personal improvements. Improved "interpersonal'.' skills including 
more willingness to j;ooperate, were also seen as Important results of 
their experiences in programs^ Respondents also m^rttioped u stronger 
sense of responsibility and better self-control . An example of improved 
self-control is the less frequent or discontinued use of drugs. Some 
"bloomers" reported that they «re now seeking out -friends who avoid 
drugs and "hanging Yut" and who are trying to better 'themselves! In 
addition to their increased interpersonal skills, over half of the 
"bloomers" felt that the programs improved their opinions of them- 
selves. They most often cited an increase in self-confidence and the 
perception of themselves as potentially successful in life. 

Changes in thinking about the future . A dramatic thange 
attributed by "bloomers" to programs is with regard to thinking about 
the future and. the world of work. The majority of "bloomers" felt 
that, their programs are helping them to plan for the future. Nearly 
all reported having learned things that would be of value in the world 
of work. The most cited work-related skill was that of the ability to 
communicate, both on the job. and in job interviews. Vocational skills 
and a sense of responsibility 'were also mentioned by respondents. Here 
is how one student explained the effect of his program on his attitude 
about the future: 

"Listening to the senior citizens talk. It is funny to see what 
they have been through because I do not want to be in some of 
the situations, like some of the senior citizens are. Some of 
them even worry about where their next maal is going to come 
frdm. I think, it prepares me so I will never be in a situation 
like that." q.< 



CHAPTER HI , 

A DISCUSSION OF TWO SUGGESTIONS 
FROM THE DATA 



Identifying the Hard» Core Dropout 

Sorne of the data Imply that there Is a kind of hard-core dropout 
distinguishable from those dropouts who eventually do return to school. 
One variable which suggests this fundamental difference between hard- 
core dropouts '^d returnees is the extent to which the youngster thinks ^ 
about the future. Dropouts and returnees wer^ asked whether they had 
given any thought to how leaving schodl would affect their lives In the 
.future. Returnees were evenly split on this question, but among drop- 

' ; •* * . 

outs, twice as many gave no thought to the future as those who did give 
it thought. 

A second distinguishing. variable seems to be the value that stu- 
dents place on education. When "bloomers" were asked, "How important 
is it to you to get an education?", almost all said it is important. 
When asked,* "If important, have^ ybu always had this attitude?", the ma- 
jority of "bloomers" said "Yes," In contrast, an analysis of questions 
about the meaning of education to dropouts reveals that tliough nearly 
all said now it is valuable, nearly all said that it meant nothing to 
them when they dropped out; 



Reachi ng Out to the Dropout 

There are suggestions in the data that:, dropouts would be receptive 
to the school system's efforts to retrieve them and that there may be an 
optimal time period for outreach, Almost three times as many dropouts 
and returnees felt that they would not drop out if they had it to do over 
again, as those who felt they would drop out ag^iin. Also, most dropouts . 
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either tried to return to school or thought about It, and -Jl of them feel 

' ' (. . . 

that they would want to go back to Some kinu of educat'tonaT program if 

given the opportunity. All but one dropout thought that returning to . 
school would have a major effect on- their lives. ^ . •• 

Evidence that the dropout experience' alter? the meaning .of educa- 
tion for youngsters also suggests that dropouts would be receptive to 
returning to school. Dropouts claim that education Is now Important to 
them becausij they see Its connection to job" strccess, self-respect, and 
respect frorn others, although It meant little or nothing at the time 
they dropped out. 

An(^ther Indication' of their, aval lability is that many students wha.- 
leave school feel that they do not benefit from doing so. When asked 
whether dropping out benefited thiem in any way, dropouts were evenly - * 
split, while twice as 'many returnees said they did not benefit as those 
who said they did benefit. Their comments about work illustrate this 
point. Although a surprising, number of respondents reported that they 
-were able to find work while dropped out, (almost four tim'^s as many 
said that they found jobs as said that they had not), "dnly about half of, 
the^ respondents who found work were satisfied v/ith their jobs.. 

It is also clear from the data that the experience of dropping out 
itself acts as a catalyst for youngsters wanting to return to school. 
The experiences of dropouts on the whole were harsh: . They mentioned 
the difficulty of finding a job, disliking the job they take, feelings^ 
lack of self-respect and respect from othef«s, and boredom. Des^crlptions 
about their experiences as a dropout Include the following: 

"Once on my own* I couldn't afford to' take care of my responsibil.. 
ity. I had a job and sometimes my boss would leave a note for me 
to do something, and I couldn't read it. I was a butcher and I 
couldn't read the scales. I was at the point where I once con- 
sidv .d *iu1c1de." 

I. 
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"Never drop out; It's too hard afterwards, much harder. You usu- 
,.ally forget most -of what you learned, and you 'have an Inferiority 
complex." , 

"I dropped out of high school because my mother wasn't getting . 
enough money from the welfare, and I had to get a job.. The job , 
that I got wasn't working out the way that I had planned jt wouVd; . 
not enough money. They told me the bfest way to get a good job was ' 
to finish school." ' . . 

"'After you start seeing the outside, and some people, involved in 
school and taking on that responsibility,vyou feel left out. You 
wind up. on the street, and these are the ones in criminal activity. 

• They are looking for a buck, to look goodv for a girl; acting as if 
being out of school didn't affect^ them •„ trying to hide the fact." 

s * 

i. 

The 1 Interview .data pointy out, furthermore, that if f"*? school sys- 
tem worked at returning dropouts soon after they leave school, it might 
well be. successful in its efforts. Data that contribute to this conclu- 
sion include: Most returnees said that they thought about returnirtg °to 
ichool during the, first year that they were out; about half thought about 
it within the firs,t six months after having dropped out; half of the drop 
outs said that they could have been persuaded to stay in school at the 
time that they dropped out; abput half of the returnees reported that the 
school did take some steps to retrieve them, whereas most dropouts say 
that the school: did not take ^teps. - 
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Direct Quotations from Interviews with Staff Mem bers; 
Why Students Drop Out of School 

"Students drop out for a whole range of reasons, such as, lack of interest" 
in subject matter, lack of priorit^j of education in their lives, lack of-v 
understanding between staff and students, student *s inability to see the 
use of education, students' feeling of powerlessness by. teachers and admin- 
istrators who .believe in authoritarian strategies. Students reject author- 
itarianism. Educators don't recognize this because this is the system they 
came from. Regular problem solving" strategies^ seem to h^»ve no effect with 
dropout studi^nts. You need new ones, or keep on losing^ ground. Students' 
living cbViditions are unimaginable. They suffer from such social, environ- 
mental conditions as poverty, neglect,. lack of concern by family, and lack 
of, awareness „ by teachers of these conditions, lack of caring." 



"They drop out^because of lack of adequate programs for them. These 
students should have more vocationally geared programs to train them for 
getting jobs. They have family problems; , Parents sxe uneducated as to 
what their kid^ are doing in school. Some of the students are, working to 
support the family. Students are out all night either worlcing or running 
aroung, or s^ometimes are '^babysitting. ; They have poor health; they .get sick 
and fall behind. Work is too boring for the brighter students. Illiteracy 
is a big problem, "Some have mental problems, fear of being on their own 
going from class to class. It's a lack of security . Some of these 
students fall so far b,ehit)d that* they are. forced to quit. They don't get 
caring on the. part of the teachers. „ The teachers feel that they are not 
getting paid enough to give any extra time atjd energy. There is little 
individual att^htion. The teacher Should Igive students more, individual 
attention and tfare, and the school system should show more concern for 
these students. Have smaller classes; 1. in a class so they can get what 
they need.'"' 



"They drop out because they are behind in reading, therefore, frustration.. 

. They can't cope with the work. They^^fall further and fnirjiher. behind; it's 
not true'. They're not teaching anything ^ but this attitude becomes a self"- 
fulfilling prophecy. Also,- you find aXenior who shouldn't be in an , 
academic program but in a vocational schdol progt'am,, but they missed the 
exam, or decided too late, or didn't l^now the options.^ A counselor can't ^ 
always tailor a program to the kid. .The kicNnay not be found tn time. , 
This is because of the system of automatic progress. By the time they're 
in high school, you can't pivik up all the problems. They're passed on 
from elementary school and 'lot seen till high school. Never before have . 

. these kids been picked up for evaluation and testing. The system is not 
making school and the world of work compatible." 
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I constantly hear thelK complaints about the Indifference toward them. 
Students feel no one cares/ And financial reasonsr-staying in school Is " 
a burden for them. Also, this type of kid has difficulty dealing with 
anything long range. They need a> variety of short term goals. Their 
orientation Is to the present, not the future. Students dislike sctiool, 
say that there's nothing here for them, nothing to do. Something less 
structured might m'ake them stay, such as. five periods and work experience 
instead of eight solid academic periods. Give them experience outside 
textbooks, to make "inflation" mean something. Many have a lot of anxiety 
about getting out of their home situation. They want out perhaps because 
of alcoholic parents or abuse. They want to be treated as adults and they 
think adults don't go to school." , 




CHAPTER I . ' 

STAFF MEMBERS: TEji\CHERS, ' ' 
COUNSELORS, ADMINISTRATORS 
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Recognizing that potential and acuta! droupouts usually have problems 
beyond the school's control, repondents from this study have a general ' 
belief that their youngsters can learn and that school Can educate them" 
despite these problems. The key to success, repondents firmly agree, • 
is a staff that has skills, for relating to and teaching the'student who 
is vulnerable to dropping out. Staff members, in addition, must be wITl- . 
ing and be ^11 owed to expend an unusual amount of time and energy with 
students, and must believe that students with probtas can succeijd. 
Repondents suggest, in other words, that staff members^, are most successful " 
with these, students when they want to work with them, have the necessary 
"knowledge", and expect them to achieve. Least successful with these students,- 
respondents report, '-'are teachers, administrators and. counselors who do not ' * 
understand these students' problems, who are not comfortable with their ' 
lahaguage or personal stylos, and who lack skills for effectively cbmmuni- 
eating with them. 

Respondents also mention that staff members who tend to engage in a 
conflict of wills with students, where authority wihs put in the long run, 
are often unsuccessful with dropout-prone students.. Their opinion is 
that this discipline-oriented approach, with students who themselves typi- - 
cally lack the ski 11 to expla*in their problems or to request help, verbally, ' 
exacerbates tensions and prolongs conflict situations. The respondents 
claim that these exchanges often result in the student being "pushed out" 
of school instead of being helped. This results in heightened 
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feelings of hostility and anger toward school and school authorities. 

c 

Teachers 

Comments about teachers fall into two categories— how the sys^tem 
fails the teachers, apd how' the teachers fail the students. 

System failures ; Some respondents were more critical of the system 
than others, but even the least critical respondents referred to the 
rigidity, hugeness, and cumbersomeness of the system's bureaucracy 
which make any changes or adjustments in procedures extremely diffi- 
cult, if not virtually impossible. Typical comments were: "The system 
^rewjirds mediocrity; they, don't want hard working teachers." "If you 
innovate, experiment, you get in trouble." "If your're good. It's/ bad; 
thiy hate anybody who rocks the boat." "The system wea^s you out." By 
"tiie system" some respondents meant the Central Board, some a combination 
of Central Board and the school's administration and principal. Some 
mintioned the union saying in efl'ect that the union's awareness of the 
past exploitation of teachers has, in some cases, caused it to discour- 
age the giving of time and effort. 

Teacher failures ; ' 

" " ^ \ 

The majority of respondents made some reference to teachers wtio 
should not be working with potential or actual dropouts because they 
lack skills and a caring attitude. Mar\y of the respondents express the 
opinion that sb much of the dropout problem *is related to this mis-match;. 
They say, in particular, that some classroom teachers do not have appro- , 
pri ate knowledge, skills, or experiences to enable them to reach students 
who jre underach1evihg» They explain that dropout-prone students with . 
academic problems require teachers who (ian identify their special d1ff1- 
cultles, who have ways to motivate the unwilling student, and who -have 
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the patience to work with the student who expects to fail. 

,t 

Respondents also mention that some teachers don't seem to ^ have 
the psychological stamina needed to work with the dropout-prone student, 
Thiy claim that these students often are emotionally deman&'ing, and 
tend to wear-out stai^f members who can't pace themselves, thi^i, is,, par- 
eel but their 'nergy in relation. to their own needs. 

Counselors ^ 

The ne'ed for' a much. expanded counseling component is the sum total 

of respondents' comments about this' subject.^ ^Besides academic and career 

'■ ■ ■ 

counseling, respondents named a wide range of other services which schools 
should provide the dropout-prone student. When asked, "What are your 
specific suggestions for improv.ing counseling for the dropout-prone. stu- 
deht?" their answers included the following list. 

Counselors should: (1) provide a flexible program of studies with 
easy access tq a variety of approaches to learning (2) lead sessions on 
interpersonal skills",, value clarification, descision making, conflict 
resolution, self-discipljne, good nutriti^on, study habits, sex education 
personal grooming, and health maintenance, (3) give students information 
about tjje personal, financial and professional; regards of education, (4) ' 
enhance the student's self-image, help develop self-confidence, (5) expand 
contact with parents so as to involve them in their child's life at school, 
(6.) work with parents to develop good counseling skills, and (7) make sure 
stuHints require a saleable skill, with work exfieHence while in.. high 
school'. . 

Not tSnl/ did the overwhelming majority of respondents say that the 
schools need more counselors. th^>y ^tressed the need for better counsel- 
ors. As in the case of teachers, respiwdents, repeatedly .emphasized the 
Importance of specifically trained counselors. for work with dropout-prone , 



studefVts, and counselors who mnt tc work wlth th^m. They mentioned the 
nefed for counselo.^ to be fam^Har.wlth and sympathetic to the. student's 
ethnic group and life style. 

Admtn1stra|iors' < . • ' 

Many respondents referred to the critical Importance of good leader^ 
ship to a program's or school's success. The principal or director can 
set the tone, articulate the philosophy, and personify the practice of ' 
the setting. Ideally, he/she should be, according to the respondents, 
fair, able to maintain or raise morale, "go to bat" for staff and program 
set the level of expectations for staff and students, and maintain per- 
sonal, supportive contact with both groups. He/sh€» must be accessible 
and serve as a catalyst for the creativity of the staff. According, to 
some responder*:, dropout prevention programs often^do not get this cali- 
ber of leadership because the appointments are political. 

Respondents reported that the principal and other ienlor administra- 
tors of a high school, within which there Is a special ^program for poten- 
tU] dropouts, can "make or break" the program by their attitude. and 
actions. Some respondents claim that their programs are regarded by 
their administration with distaste and are tolerated at best. Their 
school principals lack enthusiasm and do not actively support them. Sev- 
era! respondents cited f billow faculty making disparei^lng references to ^ 
their programs. One respondent said, "The administration treats us like 
a stepchild. They make it c^zzr they couldn't cnre less. They snrt of 
tolerate us. And I jlon't know why because we make them look good; we 
keep a lot of kids In school for them." This negative attitude of the 
leadership, respondents argued, transmits to the rest of the school so 
that the special programs, and their st^iff and. students, are stigmatized 
by the rest of the school. 



Other respondents reported that their lidmlnl strati ons extend them- 
selves to provide every assistance. This kind of active support, respon* 
dents explained^ Is absolutely essential to special programs which are 
raced with enough challenges without having to deal with hostility or 
Indifference within the school system Itself. 



Problem Area Cited by 
Staff Members: Teachers 

Policy and decisions made by central 
administrators often are unsuitable 
and counterproductive for field. - 
staff working with dropout-prone 
students. 



The teacher's role 1s too narrowly 
defined with respect to students who 
havQ many personal and home related 
problems. 



Solutions Suggested 
by Staff Members , 

1. Solicit Input from field staff 
before handing down policies. 
Suggestions Include: (a) Increase 
collaboration between central ad- 
ministrators and field staff through 
problem solving workshops. 

1. Expand the responsibilities of 
teacher. Suggestions Include: 
(a) mandate and train subject tea- 
chers to Instruct reading when nec- 
essary, (b) require teachers In set- 
tings with large populations of drop- 
out-prone students to assume cbiinsel- 
1ng responsibilities, (e) encourage 
teachers to work on students' prob- 
lems after school hours (p,hone 
calls, mall home, tutoring, etc:). 



2. Consider changing certification 
requirements to permit use of ex- 
perience In lieu of certain course 
requirements. 



System does not reward teachers who 
are dedicated to and successful with 
the dropout population. 



1. Reward excellence. Consider some 
kind of merit system. Suggestions 
Include: (a) master teacher designa- 
tion, (b) money borlus for teachers 
producing Increase In student at- 
tendance, higher reading and math 
scores. 



System frustrates and discourages 
Innovative, creative teachers. It 
resists change and there 1s too 
much "red tape." 



1. Create ombudsman role (at Board of 
• Education) who has direct access, 
to Chancellor and can assist teach- 
ers In the Implementation of creative 
practices. 
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Problem Area Cited by 
Staff Member; Teachers 

Union awareness of past exploita- 
tion of tr^rhers causes it to dis- 
courage 9 ' ng of time W effort. 



Solutions Suggested 
by Staff Members 

1. No solutions offered. 



There is no adequate system for hold- 
ing poor teachers accountable due to 
tenure. 



1. Consider accountability measures- 
Suggestions include: (a) develop 
supportive; periodic evaluations of 
teacher performance; (b) train ' 
superviors to identify Irteffective 
teaching ap|j»oat.he&^and to provide 
constructive feedback. 



Insufficient representation of racial 
minorities on school staffs (students 
need appropriate role models). 



1. No solutions offered. 



Some teachers unwilling or unable to 
work with students plagued by personal 
or family- related pfoblems that inter- 
rupt their progress in school* 



1. Change assighment procedures so that 
school is with large populations of 
high risk students receive teachers 
who have the talent and the desire 
to work with them. Suggestions in- 
clude (a) give schools more autonomy 
in hiring teachers, (b) allow for 
, specially qualified teachers to 
volunteer for particular sites, 
(c) when must cut .^taff, don't cut 
on biisis of seniority only. 



Some teachers lack teaching techniques 
and skills for working with students 
who have a history of academic fail- 
ure and are not motivated to learn. 



i3 



1 . Hotter prepare teachers to work 
with this population. Suggestions 
relate to teacher training and in- 
service: (a) teacher training : 
(1) lengthen period of student 
teaching, (2) enable "master'* tea- 
chers from inner city schools to 
teach in college classrooms, (3) 
teach Instructional techniques 
proven most successful with un- 
motivated students, (4) make 
courses ahput the teacher's own * 
mental health mandatory in col- . ' 
lege, (5) teach about cultures of ^ 
inner gity youngsters/ethnic groups, 
(b) in-service : (1) provide orien- 
. tatioiTsessTons for teachers new to 
a school In its problems and prac- 
tices, (2) support groups /sfiaring 
meetings for mutual guidance, re- 
assurance, skill exchange. 
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Problem Area Cited by 
Staff Mem b ers; Teachers 



Solutions Suggested 



by Staff Members 



Some teachers lack Ihterpersonal 
skills for effectively communicat- 
ing with problem students. 



1. Specifically train teachers in tech- 
niques for dealing productively with 
hostile, hypersensitive, acting out 
students. Suggestions relate to in- 
service: (a) provide group counsel -f 
lug for teachers to gain insight and 
control over their own behavior when 
faced with difficult students, 



(b) provide workshops In conflict 



preaches to disciplining, non judg- 
mental forms of criticism. 



resolution^ nonauthoritarian ap- 



Direct Quotations From Interviews with Staff Members: 
. How the System Fails Teachers 



"Most teachers don't want to see these dropout-type kids' in the building. 
This is typical of. all teachers in all schools. Thts attitude must be 
overcome. None of these programs can work in chaos and violence, and 
the lack of security in the schools indicates' to teachers that the Board 
doesn't care. So double the security force, protect teachers, and then 
teachers will see that it's not empty posturing. Without protection, 
teachers want the violent kids out of school, so something tangible must 
be done first, before teachers will see that the Board is serious about 
dealing with the problem." 



"ilith budget cuts we lost the best, many dedicated teachers and that 
spirit if gone. Many teachers have given up. , Now they are not very 
successful, even with good intentions. Because of budget cuts there 
is-demoralization. They feel they are on the front lines. Feel they 
have no way to control what's happening. And because of seniority, 
schools are left with oldtimers. At this school, these older teachers 
are used to white,, middle class girls. Now. they are teaching in a ghetto 
school. They have not adjusted to that for the most part." 



"There is r^o sense of renewal for teachers. There are not programs where 
teachers are encouraged to change their teaching, to discuss their re- ' 
latipnship with students, and there is a breakdown in contact between ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and students. This eventually leads to looking 
at the job as routine," 
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D irect Quotations from Interviews with Staff MembeyH^! 
Descriptions of Teachers who are 
Effective with Potential and Actual Pronouns 

"You must tell them not to give up because of those things beyond their 
S°"Jr^^./*'°***''ly teacher won't be ^ble to do much about ?h? kid's 
family.l.ife or even hislow self-esteem. And. he or"ust be carefSl. 
tSJ ''S^M^fS! 5«ir-^,^1^^111ng prophesy! When the teachers sTto 
themselves, "This student, because of these problems, will never learn" - 
* ^2 teachers must never stop trying to maximize their ef-^ 

fectiyeness. Have students i earn despite the constraints. Teachers 
must learn to accept these constraints and work within them.^' 

"A teacher shows concern by being a willing advisor, staying after school. 

or inform him that he cares. Trfeat kids as Individuals with individual 
SSr^T^i*'*?^-. Become a surrogate parent in* a way. Help with another tea- 
<iher he is having trouble with." ^ ^ 

"60 after the kid after he makes a step backwards. Confer with him, take 

*®1®P*^??S-'' "^/s*^® *o constantly. Being 

willing to take risks for kids. Even if disappointed time and again. 
Stick your neck out. Fight the system to defend the student. Be avail- 
able. Establish contact with parents, home." 

"Give time. Show specific Interest, ask ab^out problem" they had last week, 
compliment on appearance, clothes, compliment on achievement... personal 
attention. I go to each student and work individuallyi this is 'better 
than standing in front of class. Spend time talking. Don't hassle them. 
They have trouble with authority." <. . • 

I* 

"To work well with these students be honest. Tell them off when necessary. 
^J"*®/^ J*^®y structure, honesty, discipline. Tell the 

lit *5S^ ^Su^?"® 8® genuinely open. You can praise the 

kids, they thrive on that." 

"Good, successful teachers with such students are' those who make themselves 
aware of the individual needs of the students. They take the time. They 
feel It's their responsibility to get the students involved. They have 
good teaching skills— are well prepared, use good questioning methods, 
know educational .materials and their use. The best teachers are the best 
educated. They have good attendance. It doesn't have as much to do with 
a teacher's experience as with good supervision. That is very Important- 
can make all the difference." 
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"Must be dedicated, must care. Must have willingness to get involved 
beyond school hours. Call for kid, follow-up, see kid. Do more than 
basic requirements. People who can and do listen, hear him, but under- 
stand. Have tolerance of various behaviors; No preconceived ideas. No 
prejudice, or at least less. Willingness to give of oneself -^effort, 
time. Kids recognize this. It's the art of teaching. They have. a style. 
It varies. The teacher who manages to convince the kid that they are on 
the kid's side; that happens infrequently with the dropout student." 



"Talk to kids, not just in the classroom. Be friendly., but not their 
friends. Make a distinction. You are the same as I am because we are 
humans and have feelings, but we are not thje same because I am older, 
etc. Spend time after school. Don't be afraid to do things with the 
kids; i.e., watch softball game." ^ 



"Must be tolerant-j kind, inventive,. flexible, but structured. Willing 
to try stuff that is crazy, but structured enough to systematically make 
notes on results. Must be both. With a wide background. Ideally, come 
from many backgrounds. Teacher has to present a program,. but be able to 
depart from it. It's difficult. Most important are kindness and flexi- 
bility. TeacKer has to push for improvement without hurting their feel- 
ings, which are very easily hurt. They will walk away. You may Ifat^e to 
change your program in one day quickly, or your students leave." 



"Greet kids by name. The personal approach. Follow up on absenteeism 
.and ask reasons and how kid is feeling or what's going on. Try to find 
out about kid's personal life without prying. Personal contact like 
"How's the job?" "Plans for this and that" sports, cars, etc. Some 
friendly interest in some shared aspect— personal touch, but not overly 
friendly or disclosing; i.e., personal life, drugs. Do discuss issues 
like drugs, films, articles— attention to ongoing issues." 



"Must be able to relate to the student. Must be able to overlook minor 
indiscretions on the part of the student. Must be, able, when assigning 
a grade, to evaluate the work the kid has done individually (in relation- 
ship to his own improvement; not comparing the student with the class). 
Teacher must not hesitate to take extra effort; call the noma, find the 
student in another class." 



Problem Area Cited by 
Staff Members: Counselors 



Solutions Suggested 
by Staff Members 



As in the case of teachers, coun^iel- 
qrs also are frequently unprepared 

for' or unsympathetic to dropout- prone 
students. 



1. Better prepare counselors for 
working with particular popula- 
tions through In-service train- 
ing. Suggestions 1n,clude: 





(a) provide orientation sessions 
for counsel oVs new to a school 
in Its problems and practices,- 

(b) support groups/sharing meet- 
ings for mutual guidance, 
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problem Area Cited by 
Staff Members; Counsel ors 



Solutions Suggested 
by Staff Members 

reassurance skill exchange, 
(c) teach about cultures of 
Inner city youngsters and ethnic 
groups. ■ ' 



Some counselors do not have the per- 
sonal skills that these particular 
students need (perhaps as basic as 
listening) thdugh they may be very 
good at. col lege or career counseling- 



1. Better prepare coMnselors through 
in-service training. Specific 
suggestions include: (a) provide 
group counseling for counselors 
to gain insight and control over 
their own behavior when faced ' 
with difficult students, (b) pro- 
vide workshops :ih nonauthoritar- 
ian styles of eoftimuni eating. 



2. Reconsider assignment procefdures 
for counselors. Specific sug- 
gestions include: ..(a) allow 
counselors to volunteer for 
schools they want to work' in, 
(b) consider match ups between 
types' of talents of person as- 
signed arjd particular needs of 
student population,, 

♦ 

3. Extend co.unseHng function to 
school staff not necessarily cre- 
dentialed as counselors: i.e., 
enable s'chool aides, i)afapro- 
fessidnals, teacheri to do coun- 
seling. . 



• 'I 

Current counseling services In many 
schools are insufficient. The counsel 
ing load In schools with high dropout 
rates is unreal Is'tlc. 



1. Increase the number of counselors 
where the need' is greatest. The- 
ratio recommended by respondents 
ranges from 1 counselt)r to 20 
studenjts (for a .dropout prevention 
program) to 1 per 100 students and 
up to 1 per 800 students. Every- • 
one deplores the ratios found in 

' some schools of ' 1 counselor per 
2»000 stujdents. 
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Problem Area Cited 

b.y Staff Members; Counselors 

Students most in need of help are 
least likely to get it because 
counselors have options about which 
case to work on, and for a variety 
of reasons (e.g., wanting to maxi- 
mize number of students served, not 
wanting to spend time 'on "hopeless" 
cases),, often do not choose the po- 
tential dropout, 



Solutions Suggestfed 
by Staff Members 

1. The system sljould establish coun- 
seling priorities so that dif- 
ficult cases do not get neglected. 



2. Omnibus counselors: One counselor 
Identified to work with student 
throughout stay In high school, 
including all his needs, program, 
attendance, work goals and place** 
ment, personal problems, behavior 
iroblems, etc. 



Too much "adminis trivia": counselors 
are burdened with too much paperwork 
which prevents them from giving time 
to students. 



The dropout-prone student needs much 
more counseling on various subjects ' 
In addition to traditional career 
and college guidance. ■ 



1. Reduce paperwork for counselors. 
Suggestions Include: (a) add 
paraprbfessionals, office aides 
to take care of much of the active 
pape*>w(Jrk (b) improve intra^ staff 
cofflfffini cations about students, 
keeping usable records of all con- 
tacts. 

1. Counselors should lead groups on 
topics such as developing inter- 
personal skills; e.g., how to 
function in a group, how to com- 
municate, how to express anger In 
socially acceptable ways, hew to 
resolve conflicts. 



(Problems, cited by staff members, pertaining to administrators 
are presented in discussion format in Section II, Chapter Vil.) 



Direct Quotations from Interviews with Staff Members: 
Improving Counseling for Potential Dropouts 



"Institute omnibus counseling wheve the counselor is responsible for every- 
thing fdr the kid from the beginning to end, pe«^sonal, program, etc., all 
aspects. Do not have mpre than 300 k1ds to one counselor. Have more para- 
professionals and aides to follow up on calls and letters. Pursue kids, 
parents, and attendance office people. Decrease the caseload of counselors 
and Increase aides to go out in the field and bring parents and kids in." 



'is 
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Worf loads for counselors are overwhelming because they have to deal with 
emot onally disturbed kids, career, college, etc. it's inore than just 
dropout problems. There are bilingual problems, and numbers ai- everv- 
thlng. Teachers could take on a kid, bu>iin»t teachers won't. If every 
teacher took one kid with problems under his or her wing, 200 kids could 
get one special person to help them out in a school. But, you can't 
force them and they won't." ■ 

"Counselors have to find a way to talk to the total school population 
through the group process. They should emphasize decision making and 
the clarification of values. We ought to train counselors in these areas 
to aeal with whole classes, not 1 to 1, but 1 to 10, or"l to 20. Deal 
with who e groups, so you can take over a class for a period and reach 
all the kids. Thet will maximize their effect." 

"We're not talking about numbers, but the quality of counseling. Every- 
one who works with kids; The first line co.Jtact people, teachers and 
administrators, should be involved in counseling. We are trying it. 
It takes time' and effort to train for this. The "heavy stuff" is left 
to the psychiatrist, but we all are and should be "counselors." Accept- 
ing this fact is first. We are, not just teachers of content, but tea- 
chers of kids* Maybe we need to see kids as clients, in the same way a. 
doctor has a client, and see them as people coming to us with many ''.inds 
of needs, not just for content." 

"At high School level, a lot more follow up is needed; i.e., call the 
same day the student doesn't show. Immediate contact helps. Schools 
don't use peer counseling; i.e., the buddy system, etc. to help kids as 
much as they could. This requires more time for me and other teachers to 
make contact. More assistance in helping kids see life goals, objectives, 
etc. There's a lot of talk about it, but not much seems to really happen 
here." . : v ^ rr 



We need teachers to act as counselors, or bring in paras. Counseling 
work does not require specialised training; you can use uncertified people 
The elevator operator In our bull ding. is serving as a counselor without 
being recognized or rewarded. Just be able to give useful advice. Coun- 
selors should themselves go to the homes of students, and see where the 
students live. They don't. Have social workers or paras who make home 
visits." 



•Teachfers and counselors must discuss students all at one time in a group. 
Jhey need to share Information regarding each student. Kid does all right 
in one class, but messes up in all others. Find out what's going right in 
one class. How come this one teacher got through to him? We need to 
learn if the student is sick, pregnant, or worked up. Here, one boy was 
getting each girl pregnant; we found out when we compared notes. I'm not 
sure the city can afford to do this. The student may have simultaneous 
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problems: health, inental health, academic, and economic. Students eat 
Junki they live or. potato chips. They need to be told what's good. Some 
don't eat at all. Nobody takes care of them. Me assume all people learn 
certain things-ealjlng, bathing—but it's not so. Wany of the kids need - 
a good medical exam. They've not learned basic living skills. They need 
IQ testing; many are below average. They need extra help. They can be 
helped. It's the smarter ones who are more likely to make trouble. The 
weaker ones often are passive." 

"In our school we have each staff member acting as surrogate parent to 
ten advisees. We tap into the student's emotional life. That's a very 
Important link. School is and should be a part of the community. It 
.^should be aware of everything in the community— housing, health, food, and 
social services. It should' be able to make referrals. Intervene. We need 
after school centers. School should be part of a child's whole life, not 
only academic. It should be associated with play, too, not a cold Imper- 
sonal building that shuts at 3 p.m. The system doesn't contact homes to 
find out what the. problems are. It needs to reach out via home visits, 
extensive phone calls, truant officers, family assistants, and street 
walkers. Find out why a child is sleepy, dirty, drinking, or taking drugs." 
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; CHAPTER II 

i 

S$ZE"BUREAUCRACY " 

I 

The problem of size, that^ ls, the, largeness of units, was sponta- 
neously inent1oned<4)y alrriojt every staff member soinetlme during the 
Interview, Not all addre$sed themselves to the sanje aspect of the 
problem. Some mentioned |the vastness of the school system and Its 
massive bureaucracyjmany spofce about the hughness of some 
high schools; and probably the greatest number spoke about excessive 
^lass size. 

\ Some respondents described the negative effects of the largeness 
of schools, classes, and the system on teachers. They spoke of the 
Inabllm to make personal contact with students, of not being able 
to efficiently reach officials who are In positions to 'do something 
about pressing problems, and of the Interminable processes Involved 
In getting any^blng done which is the least out of the ordinary 
(sometimes because the proper forms do not exist!). For other responr 
dents, the vastness pf the system was too depressing to even contemplate. 

All agreed that particularly for potential dropouts, big is bad. . 
The largeness of the sys\em and of schools is seen as depersonalizing 

\ 

and alienating. Respondents explained that it requires good social 
skills and a fair amount of s^lfr confidence to find one's way among 
thousands of students. Most drbpout-prone youngsters either do not 
ask for attention-, or try to attract it by undesirable behaviors. 
Quite a few respondents- pointed out that for many of these students the tran 
sition from the relatively protected, small'world of the junior high 
school to the usually overwhelming high school is traumatic. They just 
can not cope. 
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Problem Area Cited by Staff Members: 

Size Solutions Suggested by Staff Members 



Size of classes is a problem for 
students and teachers. Classes 
are too big for dropout-prone 
students to get individual attention 
and instruction. Individualizing is 
difficult in classes of 30 to 40 
students and creates frustration 
on the part of teachers. 

Large schools are problematic for 
dropout-prone students. Students 
in risk of dropping out, more than 
otl^ers, n€P consistent attention 
from caring adults and a sense of .' 
belonging to a family or'a comnranity.' 
They are less ,able than others to 
request the help, or develop at:tach- 
ments in. a mass setting.. They relate 
to persons rather than Institutions, 
and they tend to "get lost in the 
shuffle" because they don't know. how 
to seek, out support from school 
authorities and teachers. 



1. Some respondents who call for a 
smaller teacher to student ratio 
indicate that it must be accompa- 
nied by a change in the teacher's 
attitude. Otherwise, it will not 
make a difference in the experi- 
ences of students in the cl ass- 
room i 



1. The solutions mentioned .address 
themselves to creating smaller 
units within large schools-- . • 
mini schools— or to* creating 
off-site programs which are- - 
considered preferable. 

2. Better orientation of students 
coming from junior high "school 
to high school. Each junior 
high school entrant,, and often 
his/her parent, can meet student^s 
counselor in spring before en- 
trance, and in a few schools 
already do. Weave hi^h school 
program around student's needs'. 



Direct Quotations from Interviews with Staff Members; 
Comments about the Size of Schools, Classes, and the System 



The system contributes to the dropout problem by its. immensity. The 
structure is such that" most individuals don't see overall plan— where 
they fit, where they are' going. This is tru? for students and staff, so f 
they revert to a kind of lock st,ep, not following, a deadening situation. 
It keeps them out of touch with their own goals and purposes."- 

« ' f 

"There is little chance for change. Even if good things are done in one ' • 
place, it is hard to disseminate this sio others can learn of something 
that works and can also implement it. Bureaucracy makes implementation 
difficult. By the time these changes are made, you have lost timeliness 
because the population affected keeps changing." 
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rt^iS^SnJwfJ®'* rt? ^l"^^ Classes; i.e.. 46 in one of nty classes- 
. overcrowding. There is no chance for teacher interaction, and no 
chance to learn or contact the teacher. There is lack of tihe 
attentiori that th^se Kids particularly need." 

ISn^'SfnHrjJl^. Slow moving. Red tape. Frown upon innovations. Rules 
and regulations. For example, it's good to go on field trips and 

XlriS.^ of Jhf ^^I'^i ^'^J ^^'^ difficult to take a class out ot school 
Th5J ll.?L!lLT^ r^*^ forms, approval, and consent of administration. 
This frustrates teachers from Innovating. One positive point is 
the alternative schools. They can get arpund some or this. Also'. 
fnS^il'itl ? "^V^ 2* «^ ^^^^««» dissemination of the . 

In! I^J^lSlI^ ^°"St- ^5^''® ^5 * ^o** ^^^^ openness, sharing, 
and cooperation. There is a conmuni cation problem in.getting in- 
formation into schools and getting some schools to accept new ideas. 

wSS m^rrlnoi^lJ*^: f « ^^''l^e". ^ut are never used in schools. This 
way much good effort is lost." 

"The system is too big. There is too much of a bureaucracy. For 
t^V J?""selor identifies a kid who needs special ed- 

dS2Jl23'o^i **^Th!^!!I!.!?^ ? !^*^'^" ^^^"^^^^ ed' class, he has 
dropped out. The waiting lis.ts are very long. Home instruction 

?o°?I^7LoSr® "^"^^^J^ home also have taken a long time 

I 5 "^S" you recommend a student for another program- 

in a different school than they are currently enrolled in. there is 
a great time lag. ^ 

. .. ' ' ' " ' .1 

IILni^^^f^"H?M3^^S°*^?' ?!?®^^ "0 system flexibility. For 
example, f a kid decides in Il.th grade that he wants to go to a ' 
vocational school, he can't get it because vocational is only 
f nI!oMJ^^^^^ ^""^ lOth^grade. Size-Sheer volume and numbers ore 
a problem; i.e.. record keeping for transferring from school to 
school. We can not make changes if there are cut-off dates. Some- 
5l!Ianf!^J„*J«/TJ*^'^2"* "snowball.". One problem leads to another. 
the sch ol St ff^ communicate With 



CHAPTER III 

OUT OF SCHOOL PROBLEMS 
THAT AFFECT DROPOUT-PRON.E. STUDENTS 



Respondents typically characterized students with whom thtey've, 
worked who are likely to dropout as stressed by a variety of personal 
and fajnily related problems. The type of probleirls and the'fr severity 
vary with the student— conflicts with parents, Jiroufele with the law, 
sitk or ill family members, financial problems, beinii a young parent, 
suffering from depression, intense anxiety or fears about school. Ac- 
cording to the respondents, many students lean towards droppinr out, or 
actually do, because they are unjtble to cope bpth with the stres'ses of • 
school and their personal lives. Their problems .often occupy the time, 
their energy, and their thoughts, and so interfere with their abilities 
to attend school, to concentrate and to learn. " - ; 

Some respondents say that their students are $0 problem- ridden that 
nothing short of a massi\^e social service in1:ervention by- the school 
system could enable them to iremain in school. Other respondents say tnat 
their youngsters basically need a friendly ear, a confidant, some sound 
adult advice, and emotional support as they work through' stresses in their 
lives. 

The respondents differ, therefore, about the specific role of the 

school system when it encounters youth who have difficult lives; however, 

the majority pf respondents agreed that the system does have a ^ 

responsibility to reach out and support these students in their attempts 

to ^attend and succeed in school. There was also wide agreement that 

currently th** school system is not doing /all that it can;, in this regard. 

H-^spondents argued for the reordering of budget priorities to provide 
schools with the necessary resources to respond to, or to refer 



problefn-Hdden students; an increase of staff training for all school : 
staff who face these students; a management plan to increase co- 
operation with the city's social service agencies and thus eliminate 
much duplication of effort. ^ / ■ 

To illustrate the print of view that the system can do more to help. • 
students cope with personal stresses, many respondents related 
anecdotal accounts of some of their own successes. These accounts told 
of caring adults who talu; out-of-school time to listen to a troubled 
youngster; teachers who share their own advice and experience in an . 

r ... 

effort to counsel students; staff members who go to students' homes to 
talk with parents so as to better understand a problem; counselors and ad- 
ministrators' tireless efforts to work with^ students and their famnies 
to minimize majbr stresses— unemployment, sickness drugs or criminal 
activity, divorce* etc. s 

Interestingly, many respondents believe that often a small effort 
to help a student' goes a long way in terms of building mutual rapport, 
and ttierefore increasing the student's positive thinking about school. 
Examrjlis of the^e efforts included finding part- time' work for a 
student,, getting a babysitter for a young mother, giving an alarm clock 
to a late sleeper', referring an alcohol father to a clinic* and help- 
ing a girl resolve a conflict with her boyfriend. 



Problem Area Cited by Staff Members: 
Out-of- Sohool Problefns 



Entering students often lack educa- 
tional preparation/support from the 
home. The current system operates 
Oh the assumptions that parents 
prepare their children for the sys- 
tem by providing motivation for 
schooling, behavioral and ^lOclal 
skills expected by institutions. 
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Solutions Suggested bv Sta.f Mem b^y^s 

1. Parent education. Suggestions' 
Include: (a) teach parenting.— 
how to motivate children for 
education, how to support atten- 
dance and punctuality, how to 
reward desired behavior, how to 
Increase their , child's cultural 
experiences, how to develop and 
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Problem Area Cited oy Staff Members: 
0ut-Qf- Schq9l Problems _ 

Our responcleT>ts question pome of 
these assumptions. Most believe 
that the bulk of parents of high risk 
students do not themselves have suf- 
ficient skill, knowledge, and control 
over their own lives to be able to 
provide every thi no they may wish for 
their children. Others say that some 
parents are not even aware jof the Re- 
quirements fo their role, in this 
respept, such as, supervise atten- 
dance, 'loiiiework, sleeping habits. 
Many respondents are fully aware 
that the parents most fn need of 
'help are least likely to avail them- 
selves of it. Still, they fefel 
attempts must be made by schools, or 
by community agencies in concert with 
schools. ; , V 



Solutions Su99ested by Staff Members 

supervise study si<111s, how to ■ 
deal with school authorities; (b) 
provide courses on child develop- 
ment and child, rearing. 

2. Provide counseling for parents. 
Suggestions Include: (a) group 
counseling, (b) parent support 
groups,, (c) K^ychologically 
oriented courses or-psychologists 
provided in evening schools, (d) . 
psychologically oriented courses 
provided through educational TV. 

3. Use family arsistants to visit 
homes-. 

4. At school , provide breakfast, 
recreational areas for parents, 
and fiomework helpers. 



Potential dropouts frequently have 
legal, housing, physical ,mexjtal 
heal th , and/or. f 1 nanci al probl ems , 
and few resources or skills for 
addressing them. This onslaught of 
problems makes it difficult for them 
to attend school consistently and, 
interferes with their ability to 
concentrate shen they are attending. 



1. School system heeds to become 
actively Involved in the solution 
of the problem affecting student's 
learning experience." At the very 
least, appropriate school personnel' 
should be actively involved in re- 
ferrals to appropriate agericies 
(give information to parents, set 

up appointments, acicompahy if neces- 
sary, follow through on. results 
of referral, pick up' on unresolved 
problems). At most, the (Schools 
' should have the resources and 
will to intervene even more in- 
tensively (such as getting students 
out of jail , going' with t\\m to 
clinics, contacting landlords, 
lawyers, or welfare workers, 
placing them on jobs.) 

2. Plan for students who must work 
full time to get a diploma through 
an alternative to the regular high 
school . 

3. Increase schools' capacities to do 
job placement. 
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Problem Area Cited by Staff Mefnbors: 
ilMt:^rS_ch.Qo_1 Problems 



Schools do not identify problems 
early; some do not\ever get Iden- 
tified. If dealt with, the remedies 
more often fulfill tho school's per- 
ceived responsibility, rather than 
deal effectively with the problems, 
(For example, sending absence 
notices home to which no one re- 
sponds . ) , 



Solutions Suggested by Staff Members . 

1. .Any problem should be examined by 
school authorities, and Its origin 
determinad. (Respondents stress , 
that only then. can appropriate 
solutions be foundi i.e., sleeping 
in class may be due to lack of • 
supervision at home, poor nutrition, 
boredom with curriculum, physical 
problems like anemia eyestrain,)* 

, Suggest"1ons inplude:' (<») develop ' 
criteria and procedures for noticing 
and picking up that a problem exists, 
(b) Improve record keeping on student 
progress, (c) identify staff for 
continuous scrutiny of records, (d) 
systematic sharing of information 
about each student by all staff, (e) 
develop guidelines for determining 
the point of school's intervention 
for remedying student's problems, 
(f) provide time, opportunities for 
staff to talk to student himself • 
about the problem. 



Potential dropouts frequently lack 
Interpersonal sk^ills which exacerbates 
school problems: how to- functioh in 
group situations,- how to communicate 
their ideas effectively, how to ex- ' 
press both their positive and nega- 
tive feelings in socially acceptable 
ways. 



1. Expand counseling function of 
schools to include personal coun- 
seling (advice about individual 
prob.lems, provide courses in inter- 
personal skills and personal develojJ- 
ment (gaining self-image), dis- 
cussion groups on decision making, 
value clar1f1cat1o(i, conflict 
resolution, study habits, the mean- 
ing of education, and the whole 
range of the problems related to 
growing up. Sugaestlons to achieve 
this Include: (a) Increase oppor- 
tunities for group counseling 
and peer counseling, (Many respon- 
dents report v.iry positive results 
from both of these techniques.) 
(b) give minimal training to every 
person employed In school build- 
ing (bus driver, elevator operdtor, 
lunch room attendants, maintenance . 
men) to communicate positively 
with youngsters. 
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QXreM^Q uota^tlons fr oini Interviews with Staff Members; 
Comments about Impro ving CoiTwnmil-patlo n with Parents 



"Parents should be phoned and contacted, not just mailing, Make calls 
at night. Hire personnel or reimburse teachers for this. Because 

. parents work and k1ds get the mall, you need to call at night. Teachers 
should talk to each parent of each student, regardless of whether there 
Is a problem, and maybe the parent will iaiert the teacher to some 
problem." . . ^ 



"Face-to-face communication Is better than^ written; otherwise, telephone. 
Make yourself available after school hours, with counselors making 
calls from their own homes at night. ^'A letterjs tK6 last possibility 
saying, "I tried to reach you, but could not." We nee^l to do family 
counseling with the parent and the student present. Create an atmosphere 
of support from different people, not just the counselor. The pro- 
fessional must not be judgmental. Parents should feel they can come 
back. Counselors should not claim to be experts In communications." 



"Have parent workshops with day care service, available for thpse who need 
It so they can attend. Have evening workshops. Have progress reports 
on positive behavior, not just negative. Parents have had It up to 
here by high school time with the-lr kids. All they have ever heard Is 
bad. Each letter has always been bad news. You should give them 
coffee and cake and show them^the, folder containing the child's wdrk 
and tell them of progress. They go home glowing, and the child comes 
to school. glowing. Parents are happy to once hear something good about 
the child." „ • 



"Make parents see the value of education. Get In touch with them. 
Bring them Into school. Use Ceta funds and get students who have 
finished school to go and talk to parents ai;d Involve them, at off 
hours. Use publicity, meetings In cormiunlty centers or central job 
sites to contact parents. It helps If school personnel can talk 1n 
parents' language, Spanish or Chinese. We need translators In school* . 

-^Have to change the whole- concept of separation of school and community. 
Have parties, good parties, so good that, more will come to the next 
one. Word gets around 1f you treat people right. iWfet them pleasantly. 
Start with parties and get to know these parents." 



"Staff involvement at the home level, even just helping a parent with 
budgeting time, so a kid can help the parent out at non-school times. 
Groups of parents could come and J;alk and start a parent group for 
discussing problems and help parents get feedback to solve their problems 
The main thing here is staff Involvement. Go to the homes or call at 
non-school hours. Impress parents and kids with a desire to follow 
through. Counsel parents on how to arrange their needs and the kids 
time with the kid's school responsibilities. Make the parent aware 
what demands school places on the kids. Have parent talk groups to 
share problems and solutions with other parents*-problems such as baby- 
sitting, best route to school, etc." 
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CHAPTER IV / " 
^ • ATTENDANCE ' .' ' 

According to the staff niemt:<»rs Interviewed, the bulk of d^outs 
arrive in high school with inadequate basic skills. One of the reasons 
most often given for this was poor and erratic attendance. Respondents 
recognized that erratic attendance .especially if It begins at' the 
elementary level* leads to skill retardation; skill retardation Insures 
continued academic failure; continued failure leads the student to 
frustration and to a rejection of school which expresses Itself In con- 
tinued truancy and an eventual dropping out. It Is this pattern which 
respondents call the "vicious cycle," and which most say must be broken 
by an effective school response and intervention. 

WKIle excessive absence causes problems, it is also regarded as *hQ 
result of other causes, such as lack of personal motivation, home 
problems, and peer pressure. . However, whether poor attendance is ex- 
plained by "chaotic family life," or "lack of Interest in schooling." 
or the "school turning off the kids." or" poor teachiug." there was, ; / 
agreement that dropou':s tend to have histories of truancy In elementary 
schools which are usually continued in high school. Most said that if 
this pattern is set early in elementary school, it is Extremely hard to 
remedy at the high school level . 
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Probleni Area Cited By Staff Members; 
Attendance 

Absence because of lack of paren'ljal 
supervision of, or support for atten- 
dance. Many parents do not adequately 
understand the need for consistent 
attendance, or do not take sufficient 
Interest 1n their child's school 
attendancu. Respondents' give examples 
of parents who pull their child out of 
school toward the end of thfe term for 
a family trip without an understanding 
of the consequences to their child of 
missing all final exams. In many 
instances parents do not know that 
their offspring is being truant, 
either because the child deliberately 
misleads them, or because they go to 
work and do not see if the child 
actually goes off to school 



Sqlutio ns Suggested by Staff Members 

1. Increase school's communication 
with parents of potential dropv 
outs. Suggestions for how to 
maintain effective parent con- 
tact Include: i"^) establish 
positive relationship with- 
parents early to develop their 
Qooperation, (b) avoid only 
contacting with negative news 
about their child (failure., 
truancy, behavior problems), (c) v 
maintain contact on an on-going 
basis (either via counselors, 
attendance officers, or teachers) 
and inform pairent about the fact 
that their child is absent, and 
of the Importance and conse- 
quences of poor attendance, (d) 
make phone calls to find out 
why child was absent on same 
day, or as soon as possible, (e) 
keep parents * work phone num- 
ber on file (as well as those 
of grandparents of other close 
relatives), (f) enable teachers/ 
staff to have easy access to 
school phones, (g) make pro- 
visions to contact parents 
after work hours or in early 
morning hours, (h) use students 
to' call their peers; set-up a 
buddy system.' 



Absence because of home problems/ 
obligations. Student has to cope 
with own or family needs because 
parent(s) is incapacitated (sick, 
alcoholic, addicted, working full 
time, etc.), or because student 
has to take mother to hospital, 
or serve as interpreter in welfare 
office, or has to work to liur-port 
family, or has t.o can ^or o^n 
baby, or has no place live, or 
has no one to clothe or feed him 
or her, is being abused, etc. 



1. Scnools should Intervene or 
make referrals to solve home 
and personal problems inter- 
fering with attendance. Re- 
spondents' suggestions include: 
(a) schools must have strong 
counseling/social service 
components to' identify whole 
range of problems early, in- 
tervene quickly, and make 
effective, swift referrals, (b) 
to the extent that some 
problems are beyond actual 
solution (e.g., physically or 
emotionally ill parent, un- 
stable family situations) 
troubled students should at 
leaat have a, concerned and 
sympathetic, staff member 
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Problem Areas Cited by Staff Members 
Attenaance i 



Absence because of feelipgs of hope- 
lessness and futility about school. 
Students with a long hifttory of fail- 
ure feel defeated and fall so far 
b'shind they give up on school; 
they feel the school has given up 
on them and see no point in con- 
tinuing. Many, in addition, see 
no connection between school at- 
tendance and any pay off, such as 
a jc'., 1.," career. 



There is nothing In school tw/ hold 
students 'Interest or engage their 
involvemernt (school is boring). ' 
Some respondents attribute 
habitual absence to lack of fit 
between the students and the 
school curriculum. What is 
taught, and the way it is taught, 
is Irrelevant to the students' 
lives and experiences. Respon- 
dents claim that the curriculum is 
dated, uninterestingly or in- 
effectively presented, and in 
general, fails to tap students' 
Interests or address students' 
needs . 



Sol u tions Suq^qestud by Sta ff Members; 

assigned to whom they can talk 
' and who will monitor their progress. 



1. Reverse the pattern of con- 
tinuous failure by provid- 
ing positive experiences in 
school for students. Sug- 
gestions to accomplish this 
include: , (a) approach stu- 
dents with poor attendance 
on a personal basis, in a 
nonthreathening manner (hand- 
written notes, willingness to 
explore the problem), (b) 
identify students' needs and 
interest areas, (c) provide 
student with a program or 
class where some achievement 
is insured and where other 
positive experiences and 

, reinforcement for effort are 
built In features of the 
act1vity;use a marking sys- 
tem which awards all work 
done with part of a credit. v 
(d) give student much in- 
dividual attention in class 
and in dealing with personal 
problems, (e) closely moni- 
tor , s tudents ' attendance 
and make adjustments at first 
sign of no progress. 



See Chapter V on curriculum 
and Instruction. 
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Problem Area Cited by Staff Members: 
■■ Attendance 



Absence because o^' lurj of street 
life, peer pressure to stay out, 
lack of self-discipline, lack of 
motivation. The attractiveness 
of other options to going to 
school are frequently cited In 
the context of competing en- 
vironments (i.e., "the street's"" 
appeal is relative to the 
school's lack of appeal). " Some 
respondents say thaj: since the 
student's motivation for school 
is not very strong, any temp- 
tation will do. to keep h.tra/her 
out. Absences are also attri- 
buted to lack of self-dis- 
cipline, an underdeveloped sense 
of res^ionsibility, and the in- 
ability to defer gratification. 

•Absence because of emotional 
problems. Students are ab- 
sent because they are de- 
pressed, anxious, or other- 
wise psychologically unable to 
cope , with the demands of schoQl, 
and get no proper Attention and 
help with their problems. These 
psychological and emotional 
problems are often related to 
other home problems. 

Health problems. Students are 
absent because of illnesses. 
Oropout-prone students appear to 
have a high Incidence of un- 
treated ailments. In one pro- 
gram respondents report an Inor- 
dinately high Incidence of asthma. 
In another school; respiratory 
diseases are named as a cause of 
mi3ch absence. 



The school's response to poor 
attendance Is Inadequate at 
several levels. The response Is 
not swift enough and It does not 
touch the root of the attendance 
problem. Many respondents agree* 
that, by and large, when and if the 
school does respond to the student 
with attendance problems, the real 
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Solutions , Suciges;b^d by Staff Members 

> 1. Counter appeal of street life 
and peer pressure for absence. 
Sugges,t1ons include : (a) use 
peer counseling \groups to in- . 
duce attendance. \ Natural leaders 
amonc* dropout-prone students 
should be identified, "con- 
verted" and involVed In the task 

of turning aroun4 other stu- 
dents, (b) invite ^successful 
members of the stui^ent 
community to counseling ses- 
sions or classes as living ex- 
amples of the positrlve effects 
of completing high School. 
Hai^dcore unemployed \dropouts 
(or ex-prisoners or drug addicts) 
could serve as negative role 
models. 

1. Review alternative approaches to 
counseling and guidance employed 
by some alternative schools 
anu dropout prevention^ programs. 



1. Purswe these problems thr^ough 
omnibus counseling, with para- 
professional help. 

• c- . . ■ V 

\ 
\ 

- \ . 



1. Revamp and fund the Bureau oil 
Attendance to provide service! 
to every school. \ 

2. Increase the number of communilty 
street workers who can make \ 
personal contacts with truants! 

3* Change the allocation formula ' 
so that schools with large ' 
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Problem Area Cited by Staff Members: 
Attendance 

cause of the problem Is not ad- 
dressed (most frequently the 
schoors response is to contact the ' 
home to let the par6nt(s) know their 
youngster 1s not In school.). Re- 
spondents feel that it is rare for 
schools to make strong efforts to 
Investigate the real" reasons that a 
student is not attending and rarer 
still for schools to provide supports 
to the student 'that may help him/her 
overcome the problem. In some cases, 
respondents admit, schools do not 
have the resources or manpower to 
effectively deal with the problem 
after they have idervtified it. 



Solutions Suggested by Staff Members 

numbers of truants are not de- 
prived of funds due to poor ' 
attendance rates $ 



Suspension as a penalty for chronic 
poor attendance is frequently counter- 
productive. In vi^w of its prevalent 
use by schools, it is surprising how 
few respondents suggest suspension 
when asked how to deaT effectively 
with students whose attendance is poor, 
One respondent offers the opinion 
tl^at it is totally illogical to im- 
pose the penalty of not coming to 
school. An explanation for "flying 
in the face of logic" seems ,to be 
that some administrators and 
teachfers do not have other answers 
for dealing effectively with poor 
attendcrs; i.e., a few respondents 
express the view that "nothing . 
real ly works" when the student has 
a history of poor attendance. Many 
other respondents, though, seem to 
feel that the schools use 
suspension because it is the easiest 
way to deal with what can be a 
difficult problem. 



Respondents are of the opinion that 
suspension is most effective as a 
way of treating only^ those students 
with behavior problems who value 
their school setting, and there- 
fore experience suspension as a 
penalty. 



ADC form/attendance connection: While 
discussing the subject of attendance, 
a number of respondents raise the 
issue of the welfare letter. Probing 
revealed that they are referring to 
a form issued by the Welfare Depart- 
ment (actually by HRA, also caMed 



Respondents are calling for some 
reform to Induce parents receiving. 
ADC to accept a fair share of re- 
sponsibility for their child's 
attendance where it is evident 
that they are not: Most respon- 
dents were unclear about the 
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Problem Area Cited by Staff Memebers: 
, Attendance ^ 

" face,- to *f ace" which must be 
signed by the school certifying that 
a student is enrolled in the school, 
so that the parent can continue to 
receive ADC payments for the child. 
These respondents are expressing 
frustration and disapproval of a 
system which permits the parent to 
come to schoal and get the form 
signed even if the child attends as 
little as one day In that term. 



Solutions Suggested by Staff Members 

kind of reform that might be pos- 
sible, but requested that the 
issuance of checks be directly 
related to the actual school at- 
tendance of children. ^ 
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CHAPTER V ^ 
ACADEMIC FAILURE: CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

Responderrts were -in strong agreement that the academic-com- 
.prehensive high school curriculum is not effective with students who 
may be on the verge of dropping out. It'^s ineffective for a variety 
of reasons. Respondents argue that it demands too much conceptual 
work for the student whose reading level is low, who lacks the ability 
to concentrate in class, and whose skill in analytical thinking has 
not been developed. The academic curriculum may strike many students 
as irrelevant, especially if they have pressing personal problems, 
if they are not goal or future-oriented, or if they believe that an^ 
ability to deal with the demands of street life is the proper measure of 
personal success. Finally, it is difficult for the student who has 
not had broadening social experiences, whose franie of reference for 
interpreting ideas ^and events is defined by the boundaries of his/her 
own personal world. As one teacher put it "They will get to the 
Roman Empire but first let them get tb" Clinton Street," / 

Respondents also agreed that the typical mainstream instructional 
methods and materials are not sufficiently practical for unmotivated 
students and students who do not have college aspirations; They 
neither pif'epare students for the world of work immediately after high 
school, nor equip them with skills for being effective adults and 
citizens. Also, there was strong agreement that the teacher's 
repertoire must be diverse for potential dro^pouts. Respondents 
characterize most of these students as having few study skills, or 
or having difficulty paying attention and focusing in on a task, or 
having low frustration levels. They stress the importance of en- 
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gaging these students', interests by varying the method of learning. 
A nunfiber of people conwented, for example 9" that .the developmental ^ 
lesson plan, in particular, and any other singular approaches to 
teaching a lesson, cannot be relied on to work with these students. The 
developmentaT »ei»sori plan is difficult for the slower or shy student because 
it relies on classroom discussion. Plus, it creates problems for the 
student with poor classroom attendance who falls behind because lessons 
proceed at the pace of the teaching program, rather than the student's 
learning pace. The respondents emphasized again and again the need 
to aim materials and methods, as much as possible* to the individual 
needs, experiences, and leurning styles of students. Said in another 
way, they commented that teaching mal;ert.als and methods should 
interest and engage students but not make inordinate demands^ on their 
capacities for achievement. ^ ■ 

Respondents also noted that there are among diropout prone students 
many who read well and who are definitely college potential, if given 
.individual attention. According to respondents, flexibility of 
schedule and access to a variety of programs are the keys. In addition 
several respondents observed that many of the studen*s who drop out 
are not at all different from many students remaining in schools. 

V 

They point out that in terms of reading and math scores, the two 
groups are not very different.- As one respondent put it, "Being severely 
handicapped academic.iUy is not unique to dropouts." Throughout 
,the interviews, these respondents focus not so much on preventing 
dropping out, as on achieving learning. They stress the importance 
of disseminating knowledge of alternative methods to teachers in aca- " 
demic comprehensive high schools who are still tied to approaches that 
no longer work for them. 



/ , ■ * ' 

An analysis of respondents' suggestions for specific changes 
In current curriculum requirements gives, the impression^that. there' 
Is wide disagreement about standards for high schoul graduation. For 
example, some strongly criticized the new State minimum competency . 
tests for being unrealistic, They argued that failure to pass these 
tests, which they expected of many students, would give students ' 
another reason for dropping out. Other respondents, however, took the 

r 

< ' f 

position that such fyndamentals as are required by the State te^ts 

shouM not be watered down. They discussed* the need to teach these 

■ \' . . . ■ 

competencies in the context of a variety of instructional programs' 

which take into account differences In learning pace, attention' span, 

verbal skills, reading level, and need for 'supervision in learning. 

• Respondents also suggested a variety of new course offerings 

for dropout-prone students-^. The most recommendiBd' subject was 

"survival skills,^' e.g., how to budget time and money, how to 

balance a checkbook, how tp deal' with Institutions, agencies, and 

authority figures, how to use the public transportation system, how 

to get and hold a job! how to ifespond to frustration appropriately. 

Also, they consistently stressed the need for courses with practical 

applications and for" teaching ^everything using a practical, as opposed 

to a theoretical or abstract ori en tatioi^: Hands-on learning ex- 

periences and work-related subjects and skills were universally re- 

commended . 

I 

) 
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Problem Area Cited by Staff Members: 
^ Curriculum 

The academlcr comprehensive high .^^ 
school curriculum 1s" unrealistic in 
that it does not provide fbr some 
students' elementary basic skill 
levels, poor study habits, and con- 
ceptual limitations at time of en- 
trance into high school. The high 
demands of the curriculum not only 
do not produce learning, they create 
frustration, failure, and strong 
resentment to the content^ 



Solutions S uggested bv Staff Members ; 

K Identify students unable to cope . 
with curriculum demands becatise - 
of ski 11 /conceptual problems ' • 

, early in junior high school via 
careful scrufi^ny, and provide 
intensive remediation before 
pattern of failure in secpndary 
school can develop. 

2. Tailor^ teaching material /cur- 
riculum requirements to student's . 

^ ability level. 

3. Enable brighter potential dropout 

to enroll tn mini -school where he/she 

- can forge ahead through in- 
creased attention to needs. 



Curriculum not Varied enough. 
Students bored with content. It^is 
not seen as relevant to their' lives 
It is remote from their experiences 
and interests. 



1. Rrpvide .greater variety of courses. 
Offer courses 'that reflect stu- 
dents' interests, life experiences, 
community .affairs .„ 

2. Orient courses to world of work, 
including all 'academic courses. 

3. Increase opportunities for 1n- 

' * volvement'in sports and the arts, 
and make better use* of such' , 
existing programs as Rffeading in 
the Arts. " ' . 



Curriculum content not oriented to 
hands-on instruction. There is 
widespread belief among respondents 
that hands-on teaching methods are 
.the most successful with dropout-prone 
students. Not enough pf the currsint 
curriculum and materials support > 
this effort; and those that exist 
are not being used. ' 



1. Structure curriculum offerings to 
. "maximize experiential, hands-on 
learning experiences. In- 
dustrial arts shops can'^e used • 
all day long, not just for a few 
periods. Reading and writing 
can be taught. in those settings. 



Curriculum ignores important educa- h Mandate "survival" skills— Hfe 

tional needs of students. . skills courses (e.g.. personal 

development, practical^ living 
classes, such as learning how 
. to budget, nutrition and groom- 

I , i'ng habits, time management, how 

to use public transportation 
' beyopd iiheir neighborhood, how 
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Problem Area Cited by Staff Member's ; 
, Curriculum 



Curriculum does not "make sense" to 
students. Students are ur:ble to 
see "payoff of educational process. 
In addition, typical approaches to 
teaching stress academic learning = 
and undervalue other kinds of 
learning. 



Solutions Suciq est^f^ b y starf Members 

to deal with administrators » how 
to be a gooo parent and spouse 

2. Build into curriculum such cc 



cepts as: future orientation, 
postponeirient of gratification* 
study skills, logical thinking." 



1. Show results of academic success 
in terms of real people (show 
their hollies, hew they spend 
leisure time. Income levels, con- 
ditions at work.) 

2:it.iatroduce personal values clari- 
fication in early gradei 

3. Introduce career education In 
every course. Show the value of 
all kinds. of work, not just 
professional. See many suggest- 
ions in selected quotations on 
Educating for the World of Work. 



Problem Area Cited by St'\ff Members: 
. Instruction ' 

Structured developmental lesson plan 
counterproductive for this pop- 
ulation. Because students havie 
short attention spans or diffi- 
culties conceptualizing or poor ' 
note taking skills, this approach 
to 'earning is ineffective. 



Potential dropouts need much per- 
sonal a^fctentlon and individual 
1nstr;iCt1on. All respondents stress 
r*>pea ted ly that dropout-prone 
students require Inordinate 
amounts of personal attention in 
the classroom to. achieve learning. 
Many say that currently teachers 
do not individualize instruction 
enough- out of Ignorance, in-^ 
abi VUy due to class size, or low 
expectations of their students. 



Solutions Suggested bv Staff Members 

l."Vary instructional techniques 
and learning activities during 
a single class period. 



1. Instructional techniques. and 
materials must be carefully 
geared to the student's skill 

, level to insure success. 

2. Each student should be able to 
advance at his/her own pace, so 
that failure 1s avoided. 

3. Increase use of learning pack- 
ages which can be taught in 

six week cycles and that contain 
sequential skill programs. 



e,9 
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Problem Area Cited by Staff Members: 
Instruction [ 

Teachers lack skin i timet or Inclina- 
tion to diagnose each student's 
strengths and weaknesses. 



Teachers crljiiclze too mucbi too 
openly. Students with a history 
of failure ^re hypersensitive to 
criticism. Many teachers are 
not aware of, or insensitive to this 
characteristic. Teachers often are 
sarcastic when they give criticism, 
or they ridicule or berate students 
for falling. 



Solutions Suggested b y Staff Members 

1, ProvU'e training, time, and 1n^ 
struments to enable teachers io, 
assess Individual failure proA 
blems. / 



1. Train teachers to give crlti- 
cisms In ways that do not 
undermine the student's s^lf- 
confldeiTC. Use faculty ton- 
ferences, rjle playing, iUm\ 



Success not built Into each task. 
Not only do dropouts shrink from 
criticism they require continual" 
encouragement, support, and praise 
for e^ery achievement, This is 
not provided In ;the typical 
olassroom. 



1. Increase opportunities for pro- 
viding feedback to student 
about classwork. i 

2. Increase teacher'^ awareness, 
through training, that rein- 
forcement for small /successes 
supports ^ learning. / • ' 

3. - Consider the positive marking 

system t!hat offers/ partial 
credit for small «lccomplishments. 
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Mmct, Quotations from Interviews with Staff Members : 
The Aci.Jeni1c Problems of Many Students Who Drop Out 

"They do nothavr grade level reading and math because from first arade kids do 
not get remediation. Therefore. frustrat1on--and It only gets wo>^^^^^ ^® 
year, The parents do not make kids do homework, or do not know how to be 
of assistance themselves as parents-. Therdo not Instill a commitment to 
education." 

"They do not learn In the lower schools. Kids coming In with 5th grade skills. 
Bright kids are often practically Illiterate. Schools are not held account- 
able. They keep passing them along, and diagnose some others as having 
reading disabilities." 

"Many kids who drop out have a pattern of failure— they almost expect to fall — 
and this becomes a self-fulfilling prophesy, because after awhile they do 
not prepare. Here we make curriculum so the students have success, and 
thatJeads to remarkable changes." 

"Too much watchlng'TV. Poor foundation in elementary school. Not enough 
testing by Board of Education to Isolate learning disabilities problems, 
other than special ed. Do not detefct eye and ear problems so some forms of 
coghltive and hand and motor skill problems. Lack of trained personnel in 
area of reading. Supposedly, every English teacher is a specialist In 
reading, but this is not so*.." 

« 

"Short attention span. ..Poor self image which leads to terrific difficulties 
in self-discipline. In being able to go over their own work, they can see 
mistakes and correct. But they lack ego strength for this. They lack a 
great deal of general info about the world we all live in. So even If they 
can read, they do not relate to the material." 

"Many Hispanic rtudents only speak Spanish at home and have difficulty with 
thti English language. They do not receive reinforcement of reading skills 
learned in school. Many Hispanic students have been placed in ESL programs 
(bilingual) in elementary school and kept in these programs throughout their 
entire educational career. The ESL program Was designed as an interim 
program and these students should have been mains treamed within two years." 
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Direct Quo tations from Interviews with Staff Members; 
Techniques and Curricula that Are Effective with Potential Dropouts 



Tor dropout- prone students, you need: small group instruction; individual 
assignments and goals ♦materials^ sequential learning; great deal of praise, 
positive encouragement; short units of Instruction; instant rewards; hands-on 
experiences, kids, taking shop; an Informal envlrdment. The English teacher 
here does not teach a class, but has individual programs for each. Tailor 
their teaching methods. Be prepared for a tremendous amount of work." 



"The curriculum devised by the system does not often meet the needs of this 
student. Ninth grade science is very abstract and they are not asked to 
apply it to the students. Here, biology students l<»arn about cells from 
their own mouth. They see them In a microscope. But, the students get no 
counseling regarding what careers could involve looking thorugh a micro- 
scope. No career counseling Is asspciated with these things that are 
taught. I think this should be mandated." 



"Concentrate on the amount of improvement and not the actual level of perfor- 
mance in the student. Accept the kids. Get to know them as individuals, 
outside class. Enjoy the kids. They can be fun and funny." 



"We i^ed more relevant school programs in terms of economic skills. Automo- 
tive education is in demand. Greater eniphasis and imaginative planning for 
skills courses for lower level students; for example, apprenticeship programs 
for students uninterested and unable to complete a comprehensive high school 
program. Apprenticeships in the building, automotive trade, health field, etc." 



"I recall a student who told me that he "needed to know when he was doing some- 
thing wrong." .He felt we gave him too much responsibHty without training 
him how to take on responsibility. He was not ready to take on the freedoms 
or resporisibilities that we gave. We should train and help students take on 
and understand what the responsiblities entail, how to deal with them, etc. 
Schools should help students see the very real consequences of some life 
experiences, roles, etc. We teach a lot of academics, but not enough about 
life choices, consequences, roles, and their real demands." 



"What our school stresses is often irrelevant to students' lives— the content 
of education.' We need more vocational, more realistic orientation to the 
outside world. Our students do not know how to travel across this city, 
never mind exploring other countries in books. It is the way it is taught, 
really. There has to be more variety of teaching. There is too much 
reliance on textbook learning, not enough on experience. Take trips. Do not 
teach about the stock market; take them there. Nobody here does this any- 
more, though they used to., Do not teach them about law. Take theifi to court 
and law officeswhcre they can see it in practice. Then, they can read about 
it. We need small classes for that. The school system is set up for masses. 

'Look into any classroom at any time. You will see each teacher doing the 
same thing— talking. We need video tape recorders, TV and movies. It is 
expensive, ihiii equipment breaks. It is hard to work with. So what? Use 
it* I gave my students tape recorders to record an oral history project." 

: : 
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Direct Qi iotaiiions from Interviews with Staff Members ; 
gducating for the World of Work 



"Provide apprenticeships in trades, actual work experience. In our school 
they were making alterations. Students wfio w^re watching a workman said in 
disbelief and shock, nou work this hard every day?" They must learn about 
work. We could let our students cope with their own physical situation in ♦ 
a school; build bookshelves,, plaster, paint, or make repairs. If. they learn 
skills this way, they get a sense of achievement. Take an unpleasant situation 
and change it for the better. This way they will learn skills and experience . 
how It can affect their own life space and fix up a building, all at the same 
time." , • 



"There has to be a development of specific skills; e.g., on-the-job training 
in a company business 1s advantageous. Provide "career education." I do ^ ' 
not mean vocational training. I mean a process which hfelps people see where 
they are before they decide where they want to go. It means exploring your* 
self, knowing yourself, before goals can be set. The next step in the proces 
is learning how to make steps toward these goals. "Reality testing" , means I 
getting a chance to see how your own values and these goals fit into the 
real world of work. For example, you can say "money Is fmsportant," but in- 
reality you may discover that there are some things you won't do for money. 
The "readiness factor" has to be considered in job training. It goes back 
to the idea of picking them up when they i^re ready. . Teachers have to have 
an active part in designing a program, or else it is somebody else's program. 
They have to feel they have put together something that will work for the 
population they have.'" 



"Schools could negotiate with the labor union to set up apprenticeships, 
programs where a kid has the hope of getting a decent salaried job. Negotiate 
with labor unions to set up progams for tutoring students in the necessary 
reading, writing, and math skills for that job." 



"This training must have emphasis not only on specific skills, but o,n work- 
related skills; getting to work on time; how to relate to co-workers, to . 
clients, to supervisors or authority. They can not deal with some of these 
concepts, what is involveJ with getting and keeping a job, or that a supervisor 
supervises and gives orders." 



"Provide outside speakers for career awareness, These speakers could come 

fh)m industry. The students could, get an Idea of what will be expected from 

them in the field. They can get a practical idea of what will be expected 
of them." 



"Fuse all subjects with a "world of work" curriculum. Make the curriculum seer.i 
to have more relevance to students' lives. Fuse each lesson with information 
regarding work; e.g., in a court case, who was involved, lawyers, court clerks. 

• This should apply to all subjects. We must learn how to implement career 
education in class. There is a great need for role models. Business people 
and workers, should be brouglic into class. High schooi kids should be taken 
on field trips. In some families no one worl<s regularly, so they need role 
models in school . " 7o 
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"Create 15 clusters: health, education, etc. Each kid should work in' 
Industry for one term. The k1d 1s trained in an actual job or general 
"family" of jobs, or "cluster." Kid would learn human relations, basic 
skills, what it takes to succeed, how to follow instructions, and atten- 
dance. Every kid should have it, but early. Kids tend to drop out early- 
freshman or sophomore years. In the junior year everyone should work for 
credit. The job site would be compatible with a ktd's interest. Need 
enployer's approval. In the sophomore year, give preparation for work 
experience. Students would interview worjkers and employers. Go on field 
trips. Jobs and education can be intertwined. This would makie kids more 
marketable; i.e., six months of work." 



"Expend school day to use shop areas without interfering with regular day 
school. Hire people from industry to trains i.e., retired aircraft personnel 
or union people. Hands-on experience. Internship program. Use people in 
courts and at banks. Use local gas stations for kid who, wants to be a 
mechanic. He may find out he does not want it after all. Get cooperation 
from community agencies. Kid should still get credit. Call it "life experi- 
ence " Pay students. It should be like they would be doing it at work. 
Train for entire* world of work, not just job; i.e., salary, benefits, job 
responsibility, arriving on time, calling ,f late, etc. If that is never 
learned in school, then where?" ' 



"Have pre-employment classes— electricity, building maintenance, home health 
aid. Have classes for people who are out of school, non-employed or under- 
employed. Have short-term programs to qualify them for wOrk. They should 
get a certificate in some cases, or some qualification for a job level. 
Need to teach English *s a second language with these job skills. Thfey 
have calls from machine shops, electrical shops, and not enough kids to 
fill them; not true in plumbing or housing fields, but this industry involve 
ment is possible and it works; i.e., former students recommend the school; 
good relationship between kids and the industries; so, this can be expanded 
to meet the needs of dropouts." 



"Do not give them money to go to school. Vocational testing is most important. 
Also, interest inventories. ASVAB— Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery; 
this is free. Find aptitudes and strengthen. Also test for job preference 
and aptitudp. Newsletters to help find jobs and tell what is happening in 
the world. Let them pursue it as well as with counselors. Give the kids 
the information and let them pursue Itt as well as give alternatives for 
after leaving school. Also, have a strong business department, secretaries, 
SIS—Shared Instruction Services. H»ve half at this school, half at other 
schools with some specialities. Th.s is now available to all high schools, 
but not now used. After school occupational skills' program. For the kid who 
goes regular day and wants some professional training or career training, 
provide school training 1n specific career and guidance. " 
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CHAPTER VI 
DISCIPLINE 



Discipline problems most frequently mentioned by staff members 
include lack of self-control, dislike for authority, and a lack of 
understanding of many school rules. Interestingly, what emerged from 
the dJ^ta is a conviction on the part of many staff members that the 
discipline difficulties of students in the mainstream are as much a 
'unction of the school setting as of the students. 

Two issues seem to be involved here. First, some of the alterna- 
tive settings have fewer and different regulations, thus offering 
students less opportunity for breaking rules. Secondly, most of the 
staff members of these settings have a radically different orientation 
to discipline and employ different techniques for settling conflicts. 
The result seems to be that students whose behaviors were unacceptable 
in the high schools are functioning in alternative type settings. In 
one alternative program a f'espondent said of his' students, "Almost every 
kid has beaten up somebody in a school; some have been in jail." He 
went on to say that, dealing with antisocial behavior is very time con- 
suming and eats into teaching tim but concludes that it is as much a 
priority as classroom teaching. 

According to respondents, students with discipline, problems tend 
„to have trouble dealing with all forms of authority; they experience 
most restrictions on their behavior as intolerable demands; their acting- 

'put is mostly" in response to something they perceived as extreme pro- 

\ 

vocation or personal attack, The respondents di'^tinguished, though, 
between students who require a great deal of structure (e.g., not much 
free 'time in class or during school day, tight supervision) and those 
•who do not; those who n.eed some traditional 
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approaches to learnihg (e.g., memorizing, drills) and those who do notj 
and those who benefit most by strong disciplining from those wht fare 
best when discipline demands are kept to a minimum. All respondents 
prefaced their remarks about discipline with the advice that one must 
know each student well so as to suit the demands and penalties to the 
developmental stage and temperament of the student; i.e., threatening 
a student with lower grades o^ly if he/she cares about grades; or 
knowing when to "stroke" and when to be tough. 



Problem Area Cited by Staff Members: 
Di scipline 



Solutions Suggested by Staff Members 



Keep rules to a minimum. Have 
only those which are absolutely 
necessary to the school's 
operations. 

Have a clear statement of rules 
and penalties. 

Be flexible. Most respondents 
mean make the fewest possible 
demands on entering students 
and. progressively increase them 
as their ability to deal with 
them grows. It also may mean 
giving students another chance, 
two, three or even more times, 
depending on the needs of that 
particular student. 

Be consistent in applying rules, 
which respondents say does not 
conflict with being flexible 
because you call a student on 
every infraction, although you 
may then negotiate. 

5. Have a "bottom line" for unaccept- 
able behavior. 



Rules are often unnecessary, applied 1. 
without concern for individual needs, 
or do not make sense to kids. This 
statement is not made in the absolute 
sense, but rather in relation ':o these 
students for whom rules in general are 2. 
a problem. Respondents say that this 
group has a very low tolerance for de- 
mands from others and. In particular, 3. 
find it difficult to take seriously 
rules which "don't make any sense" to 
them or which they do not value. 
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Problem Cited by Staff 'Members: Solutions Suggested by Staff Members 
Discip line 

6. Reward for observing rules. 
These student,s require rein- 
forcement from adults. Some 
respondents actually feel that a 
^'eward system influences student 
I ?havior more effectively than 
a.iy system of penalties. 

7. Discuss with students the need for 
particular rules eliciting from 
them agreement that these rules are 
necessary. Explain clearly the 
long range consequences of mis- 
behaviors. ' V 

0. Involve students in rulemaking 
and enforcement. Rely on peer 
pressure to maintain discipline. 



Teachers and administrators are too 1. 
authoritarian. Some respondents claim 
that school personnel are, insensitive to 
students, that they attack verbally and 
humiliate needlessly, that they "over- 
react" and exacerbate situations into 
confrontations, that they lack skills in 
defusing tensions. Some are described 
as having "unresolved ego needs," who 
like "power tripping." 



Direct Quotations from Intervie 3 with Staff Members ; 
Discip lining Potential Dropouts 



"In the relationship of staff to students, do not overreact. Have the 
training to deal with so-called "deviant behavior." Psychological training. 
Learn crisis intervention if there is a fight. Learn to defuse potentially 
violent activity, not aggravate it. You must be able to distinguish between 
real discipline problems and what I call nomal acting out. To one person, 
if e student calls out in class instead- of raising his hand, it is a dis- 
cipline problem. To me, that is not a discipline problem. There are 
different methods and techniques to be employed for specific situations. 
The knowledge is out there, it exists. It is not being provided, pre- or 1n- • 
service, for teachers," 



Avoid authoritarian behavior. Do 
not give peremptory orders; do not 
' attack, embarrass, belittle, o*^ 
berate a studeint particularly in 
front of others. Respondents con- 
sistently make o distinction be- ' 
tween criticizing the behavior, 
not attacking the person. The 
message must be, "I reject your 
behavior/perf irmance, not you." 



"One method is to challerige every antisocial activity In class. It cuts 
down on teaching time, but to lose that behavior 'aspect Is our biggest 
problem. Spell out all rules. Be consistent. You apply rules and then, 
have sanctions, poii^.ts off, etc. Atl should be done politely. You must 
set up a system of' succesties, small attainable goals. Do not ask for 
too much. Fractlonalire success. These kids need a great deal of control 
but In a posit live way'. Qegin low, work up. This needs enormous amount of 
time anii effort. .Minimal civil standards must be maintained. Nobody, 
teacher or stu;lent, Is ptniiltted to yelU scream, abuse,' or hit anybody 
nobody must do that. Set minimal demands, but those must be defended. 
^You must deal with behavior uecause just skill teaching will not help a 
person keep a job." 



"Tell rules and stick to thei. Guarantee a swift response, just as stated. 
Be consistent and fair. Keep ijood records, follow up. Cominunicate with 
the home. Dally attendance <ii':> for cutters or truants, card signed by 
sach teacher and parent » Why dues this work? Because a student knows 
these people are going to do what they say. They are going to do It, and 
he knows, "I will not be able to get lost in the shuffle." 



"You have to show them a reason for the rule. You cannot «ver back them 
into a corner. Try to find a middle ground, a give and take, conciliatory 
position, in stw esses, I have made contracts with kids. Then he sees 
his part, his right to make up his rules. Then the responsibility stays 
with him, too. I am always joking with the kids. Stay relaxed. Avoid 
the harsh tone and.a'^-'tude. Kids will more than likely react to you in . 
the way you- come ori witn them. " 



"Do not come on as the authority figure. Human- to- human basis approach. 

"I am here to help and not punish" helps insure success. Use the "guidance 
approach" in discipline. Look at your record. Review kid's records. 
Confront him with "Where do you want to go from here?" "How can we help?" 
Do not say, "We are going to suspend you, give you a hard time." This 
does not work. Constructive joining with the kid on a one-to-one basis to 
help arrive at solutions. Do it in private. Do not challenge kid in 
public with his peers around. Call him over privately." . 



"You cannot go behind kid's back and call parents. You must convince kid 
that calling is important, and then call the kid's parents with the kid 
sitting there or on the phone, a three way conversation. This way you 
can represent the kid's position. So, the kid should know and be there 
when you call. Help the kid see that the parent is not his enemy, or 
htlp the kid negotiate with the parent." 
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"Educational contracting. The student 1s called before the student 
committee. The case is brought; up -to that committee. The student" 
is confronted with the unacceptable behavior, then a contract is 
negotiated. The behavior that the committee wants the stMdent to 
change is identified. Consequences are then presented co the student 
if changes do not occur.'* 



"Pointing out the alterniitlves. If you do not make it here, let us 
see. where you will be in one year, two years, or five years. Then 
the positive approach— let us go to the counselor to see what, jobs 
there are. What job can you get? Do you want to do this for thH re«»t 
of your life? Give them alternatives." 



Peer pressure works for discipline, and if school means enough to thein, 
they behave out of fear of the consequences. They very much want not to 
go back to their old schools. This is their last chance." 



»"Talk. Depersonalize the problem. We have several rules here: (1) no 
physical or verbal attacking; no hurting self, others, or property; 
(2) no sabotage of the learning experience for others. So', when there 
is a problem in one of these, you confront it in terms of these rules. 
The "talk" comes from what needs the student has and how they can be - 
met more appropri^ately. We have no deans. We have a counseling approach. 
The talking system works here although often it is a pain. .. We do 
not ever verbally attack them. You must play by the same rules with 
everybody; be consistent and fair. Black, white, and Spanish kids know 
when you are fair. They notice. You must be fair and consistent if you 
want credibility. Do not treat one race or group differently." 



CHAPTER VII 
THE SYSTEM'S PREVENTION PROGRAMS 

Apparently', for ciropout prevention programs, small Is beautiful. 
Staff members claimed that these programs* success rates are directly 
reU.*<;ed to the extent, to which they can provide students with personal 
attention and suoport, allow for friendly, warm, informal relationships 
b^etween staff members and students, and In^lvf dualize the task of learn- 
ing. Clearly these factors depend, in "large part, or^a high staff to 
student ratio, godd support services, and ample resources. 

Respondents were asked, "What accounts for the failure of dropout « ' 
prevention programs?" Most replies point to the fact that, for different 
raasons,'the programs are unable to do the' kinds of things just described. 

One reason mentioned is budget cuts which make it impossible" for programs 

\ ■ ' . 

to serve their. students effectively. Another reason is that when the 

programs are replicated the size of the student population often increases 

dramatically, or the staff to student ratio is reduced. However, it* 

appears that programs do succeed in some high schools in spite of budget 

cuts. Indeed, one principal, describing a new 200 student schooUwith- 

in-the-school fpr ninth graders with records of failure said "It costs 

nothing above what those 200 students would cost in jifainstream classes. 

They now have a coordinator and the same guidance counselor and a team . 

of teachers offering a career- oriented cluster of courses." 

\ 

The interview material reveals that iri some high schools -there is 

•> ^ ' 
antagonism between the mainstream staff members and p(?ople working in the 

prevention program. These feelings of antagonism were not fully explored 

in this study, but some explanations appear in the data. One Is that 

some high school principals are not ideologically coimiitte^d to these programs 

or for other reasons (e.g.., 'budget) do not want them to survive. 

So : ' ' . 
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Another explanation l| tbdt there is an attitude of "them" and "us" between' 
staff members m work only .with -students in prevention-type settings (in 
, alternative schools, in paVticulaf^) and staff members who relate to the rest of 
' ^ the mainstream sjiudent popuUl^on. Tentative evidence for this rift is suggefted 
by comments from alternative school members who suspect that the mainstream feels 
. ■ that alternative schools are "taking their students." Additional evidence is ' 

the finding that there are some strong differences of opinion between the two' 
groups of staff .tiembers. For one thing, they differ in their views of how 
soriously the.system is dealing with. the dropout problem. When asked, "What is * 
your impression? Are schools throughout the system making a good-effort to help 
.kids remain in school?". 39% of the mainstream staff members responded that the . 
school system is making a good effort as compared to 13% of the alternative staff. 
The interview data also reveal that mainstream and alternative staff differ 
V in their degree of pessi'.irism about the dropout problem. All staff members were 

asked. ^What percentage of dropouts, do you th-v-v ,^ou1d return to school if 
• encouraged by family, teacheri:, or otk,;-.?". and "If all the schools .In the system 
were making a maximum effort to help ki6u remain in school, what percentage of 

* 

the kids who h&ve' dropped out would have remained?". Approximately 66% of staff 
interviewed In .the mainstream high schools felt that less than m of dropouts 
^ would return 'to school if given encouragement by the school system or by ta.r111es 
or friends; In contrast, only 22% oV those interviewed in alternative schools 
felt that less than 50% would return. ^ • 

A third explanation for antagonism between mainstream and alternative 
staff members. 1s that some mains.tream staff prefer alternate schools which are • • 
^ remand schools for discipline problems, not special schools for the often 
. quiet dropout. Whatever the explanation for the antagonism between two camps. ' 
I , the fact is that competition, ideological differences, and interpersonal tendons 
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exist. Whether or not the competition Is unhealthy, or the Ideologies 
Incompatible, or the tensions Irreconcilable remain to be determined. 

The Interview data revealed that administrators, teachers and cspunse- 
Iprs staffing the existi* j dropout prevention programs are In neod of 
more Information and training that will enable them to Increase their 
successes ^ith students. This conclusion stems from an analysis of 
respondents' answers to the question "Most people we've Interviewed seem . 
to know very little about how schools In other big cities are'dValIng 
with the dropout problem. How, useful would this Information be?" 
Seventy-eight percent of the staff members felt It would be useful to 
have Information about programs dealing with dropouts. Several In ter- 
viewees qualified their remarks by saying "that only informatton from pro- 
grams that have been proven successful would be useful, Interestingly, 
only 4% of the respondents said that New York has been a leader in the 
area of dropout prevention and that looking at other programs would be 
"re-inventing the wheel." ' . > 



Problem, Area Cited by Staff Members: 
Curr ently Operaiing Preventioh Programs 

Lack of support by mainstream adminis- 
. trators. A faip number of respondents 
el aim. that pervention programs are 
treated as "stepchildren.^' By this 
they mean that the home school adminis- 
tration does not give them the support 
they need; i.e., they are not philo- 
sophically Gommitted to the program; 
they do not "put themselves out" when 
the program requests something. of them, 



Solutions Syggested 
by Staff Membe r's 

— 1 — n — — — — I rm wiiwurmtii 

. » * 

1, Increase visits by 
principals to mainstream 
h1gii schools whose mini - 

rograms are successful 
and to alternative schools 
with a high student morale 
and success with, graduates. 

2, Increase mutual respect 
by sharing ftroblems and 
successes at Superintendent 
monthly meetings. 
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Problem Area Cited by Staff Members: 
Currently Operating Prevention Programs 

Success kills them; i.e., programs that ^■ 
Wiork for a small popM,l,at1on of students 
are then expanded to population size 
that, in effect, destroys the heart of 
these programs which is their emphasis 
-^n personal contact, individualized 
instruction. 

Programs designed to return students to 
the mainstream seem to have less success 
at reducing the dropout population than 
those that allow students to remain 
in the setting. As one staff member 
put It, "lean tell the students who 
won't make It when, they return to the 
high school , but we send th6m anyway 
because they can only stay in the 
. program for a year at most." 

The programs wind up as "dumping grounds" 
for anyi students with whom the mainstream 
will not or can ndt deal. Many respondents 
claim that their programs sometimes take 
In students who, don't belong In them. 
In effett, they violate their own ad- 
mission: criteria* Since they are phi- 
losophlfcally committed to providing an 
alternative for students, thevfeel com- 
pelled to take some students for which 
the program has not been designed (e.g., 
very loiji readers). "There fs no place 
se to ' send them , " , repondents say . 
This dilemma often results In putting --^n 
Inordinate burden on the program's staff 
members and resources. It also tends to 
1n<;reas0 the mainstream's Impression that 
("le programs are "dumping grounds." 



Solution Suggested 
by Staff Members 



1. 



1. 



1. 



2. 



Set up more of thes ?rams 
without enlarging tl... ^opul- 
lation. There is never a time 
when some set of students does 
not need another school -within- 
the-school model. 



Allow alternative progrsnis 
to graduate their own students, 
unless the student wants to 
return to the mains team to 
graduate from it. 



Provide irtore in-school programs 
that can meet different needs 
of potential dropouts. 

Supply alternative schools 
with staff r ;d resources to 
teach students with vevy low 
reading levels; 
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Problem Area Cited by Staff Members: 
Currently Operating Prevention Programs 



Programs are replicated without first 
being adequately evaluc^ted. Seme res- 
pondents blame the failure of particular 
prevention programs on the fact that they 
were not evaluated before they were re- 
pUcatad In other schools. These res- 
pondents claim that a program's success 
1s .often related to variables which are 
not taken Into account wHe!t another schoo) 
tries to Implement them; I.e., socioeconomic 
characteristics of the student population, 
strong staff agreement about program goals 
and Ideology, high expectations of staff 
members. 

Programs lack sufficient money, adequate 
teaching materials, and support services. 
Many respondents complain that budget 
cutbacks in recent years have all but 
eliminated the possibility for success. 
The reduction of staff, and in particular 
the loss of para professional staff members,, 
severely reduced the ability of these pro- 
grams to "reach the individual student." 
That qualified staff is the key to program 
success is daptured by one respondent's 
remark that J "A program rides or falls 
on thti quality of staff. That's where 
the war is won or lost." Respondents 
also comment that the programs' successes 
are related often to innovative teaching 
and counseling approaches, and the lack 
of money for new kinds of curriculum 
materials and special training for staff 
members makes innovation difficult if 
not impossible. 



Solutions Suggested 

'^Y..SMt,^Q'"6ers 



1. 




Develop evaluation 
strategies to identify 
the effective features 
of particular programs; 
the^ share these models 
with field staff doing 
program development. 



1. 



The school systerti must 
mak^ a financial commitment 
to alternative programs for 
potential and actual dropouts, 
both 1n«school and Independent, 
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Direct Quotations from Interviews with Staff Members : 
' Problems of School Programs f o r Potential' and Actual Dropouts 

"Programs are' instituted with limited funds for only one year, It 
takes one-half year to get it going and then it'Ycut. regardless of 
its effectiveness," 



•There is a tendency to have pilot programs with high quality person- 
nel. Then it works and is expanded, but with lower quality personnel. 
With smaller numbers there is better feeling and atmosphere. So, if 
successful, it expands and is less successful. Also, usua'lly they 
don't have the same Initial focus. With 80 studerits there .is intimacy 
and all stay; with 200 students there is less intimacy and more afa- 
. sence; with 500 students, 50% drop out so the programs are fundamen- 
tally different from the ones that worked." 



"The program was doomed to failure. It had personnel taken away 
because of budgeting, even though it worked well. The correlated 
curriculum was good. Everyone knew all the teachers and students, 
and everyone else in the program. There was positive peer pressure 
on kids to come in because kids ask each other where to go. This 
program didn't fail for lack of support and participation by students 
or staff, but because dropouts are just not a priority. They are 
first to be cut. Many programs are cut out even though they are not 
failures." 



"Infonnation would be helpful. We get a sense of being alone, con- 
fronting huge obstacles. It would be helpful to know that others are 
sharing the same difficulties. We feel we are Cinderella. We have 
no facilities. Two rest rooms for 700 people. No gym, library, etc. 
So, if you have a sense of support from others, it lb helpful. Esta- 
blish a support system for people in these programs." 



"You should have teachers who want to teach here, who care, who want 
to see progress. You really can't assigr to programs tike this. But 
we've had teachers come to us, assigned, Vrom the tnin building and 
they survive. They become changed human beings. There they were 
dying, and here they are very happy. So» after a few years, these 
people were yanked out and pushed back into the regular system, a hell- 
hole." 



"When students leave our program, th«^y dqn't do well back in the main- 
stream because here they get a lot of attention. They get a chance 
to relate to the teacher as a human being. If a teacher has 20 or 40 
kids in class, tiie one or two who don't perform won't be gutting the 
teacher's attention, l^e can go around the room and, talk to each stu- 
dent. "Why are you tired, sleepy?" "Why were you out?" In a biq 
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school they get lost in the shuffle. They are good at 1t. They ^are 
not aggressive. Their way of dei<ling Is to walk away. "These are not 
your discipline problems. We are not talking of disruptive k1ds. 
They are quiet and passive. " 
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CHAPTER VIII 
RETURNING THE DROPOUT TO SCHOOL 

0 

staff members agreed that the school system has the responsibil- 
ity i)f providing opportunities for people to complete their high 
school education until the age of 21. Many even said that the opportu- 
nity should be llfejong. 

Everyone agreed that every effort should be made to return young 
students (under 17) to school to complete their high school education 
(though not necessarily to the school from which they dropped out). 
Programs designed for returning dropouts, respondents say, need to be 
conveniently located. Inviting ("welcome them with open arms"), and 
accessible (I.e., simple procedures, non-threatening staff members). 

One major difference of opinion dmong respondents, however, was 
how aggressive the school system should be about retrieving over 17 
year olds. The rationale given for not actively recruiting dropouts 
over 17 years old back Into school is that some youngsters need person- 
ally i^aturing experiences before they can muster the self-dlsclpHne 
. and sense of responsibility that rchools require of them. These 
respondents argue that the harsh experience of the real world proves 
the importance of a school diploma more than exhortation by schopl 
authorities^ 

The opinion of others, hpwever, was that youngsters should be in 
school; that the real world quickly brutalizes a young person, and 
that th's kind of experience Is^^^necessary. Many of these respondents 
claimed most dropouts, therefore, would return to school and succeed 
if given the encouragement and opportunity. Respondents touting the 
beneflti^ of being out in the world, on the other hand, say that even 
If dropouts were returned to school, most probably wouldn't have the 
drive to follow through on what was required of them. 
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Problem Area Cited by 
Staff Members; Re-entry 



Solutions Suggested 
by Staff Members 



The system has abandoned or does 
not care about dropouts. A large 
proportion of respondents think that 
the schools, by and. large, are 
relieved when' kids drop outi "and 
are therefore highly unlikely to 
either prevent dr^opping out or 
a^-tively solicit the return of 
students. May point out that 
often students are "pushouts" 
rather than dropouts. 



Most dropouts do not want to return 
to their home high school. Dropouts 
may be motivated "to go back to get 
my diploma" somehow, but very rarely 
wish to go back to their old high school 
to do so. They associate negative 
experiences, with it,, think "people 
there hate me," expjsct rejection or 
"hassles" and usually know no one 
there to tal!>k to. 



Rerentry process is too complicated 
and difficult. Those students who 
would return to their home schools 
find procedures complex, too 
bureaucratic, unpleasatit. Usually 
they have to deal with the same 
school officials with whom they have 
had trouble before. 



1. Take steps to change the perception 
that the school system has abandoned 
'Che dropout. Suggestions include: 
(a) make strong financial commitment 
to address needs of students in risk 
of dropping out and dropouts, (b) 
support field staff committed to 
saving these students by providing 
' leadership and information about 
effective programs and practices, 
(c) insure input from knowle^dgeable 
staff in program development. (A 
few respondents remark that "this 
study" was a positive indication 
. of the system's interest.) 

1. No clear cut solution to this problem 
emerged from the interviews. Some 
respondents feel that rigid zoning . 
enforcement has a lower priority than 
getting a student to complete his/her 
high school education and should, 
therefore, be ignored in most cases. 
Others feel that to permit "problem" 
kids to transfer to a school of their 
choice is a case of "rewarding the 
troublemakers." 

1. Reduce the cotnplexity of procedures 
for returning high school. Make 
the*, re-entry process reasonably 
l^leasant so as not to alitnate the 
student all over again. 

2. Re-entry process should not lend 
itself to re-opening old antagonisms 
between the student and the school 
administration; so, dv'opout students , 
seeking re"a<.1ritf^'iOT ftlvjvld be inter- 
viewed by a rus no 
administrat'/vii ^' ': h's the school 

to lessan thfe cfiDiiCiSjs tnat the^ student 
will have to de^J v/fth someone with 
whom there is a hii^tory of conf lict. 
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Problem Area Cited by 
Staff Members; Re-entry 



Solutions Suggested 
by Staff Members 



Dropouts do not get Information 
about other educational options. 
Dropouts usually do not know, 
and are usually not Informed by 
their schools about where and 
how else they can complete 
their high school education. 
Students unable tp seek ouw this 
Information, who do not know 
whom' to ask for help, or who 
are embarrassed, afraid of 
being ridiculed, or considered 
stupid, do not find out what 
is available. 



Students may have the same or more 
personal problems as they had when 
they dropped out. 



1. Counselors, administrators .attendance 
officers, or any other staff members 
In contact with a student on the verge 
of dropping but should offer him/hef 
Information on all available educational 
options open to him/her, such as night 
high school, G.E.D. programs, ihdepen^ 
dent citywide schools, or any oth^r 
alternatives. 

2. Mount a vigorous advertising 
campaign to encourage dropouts to 
return and provide Information about 
what programs are available to them. 
These advertisements should be aired 
on disco or pop radio stations, 
appear on public transportation 
poster ads, and In community newspapers. 

3. Publicize statistics about dropouts 
on welfare rolls. In prison, on dope, 
etc. 

1. Provide students extensive support 
services In the form of counseling, 
job placenient, financial support, ' * 
or special Instructional programs 
In order to finish school. 



S.9 , 
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Direct Quotatio ns from Interviews with S taff Members; 
Return 1>\g Dropouts to Sch ool, 



"The key U a sympiathetic, unde^standlnc^ person to relate to kids, one who 
nas the iskills to show the kid the bene^ t of a high school education. The 
faculty and school have to accept that \M& H Ui« i"o1«» of the school and 
welcome back these kids despite their past record; to be supportive, not 
antagonistic." 



"Allow them to come back. Op«n the doors to them. Now, they an* met with 
open arms. Thera should be outreach. They must hear aboi»t what is available. 
Many have left because of hostility, so to bring them back into the same 
conditions that drove them out is a problem. There must be a bridge of under- 
standing. You can create the right environment, but also, the student must 
want to learn." 



"Offer some incentive, soma immediate goal. If out of school for more than 
6 months, they won't come back for a year or more. The longer they're out, 
the harder It is to get them back. They are reluctant to give up jobs. They 
should be able to get the same first class diploma at night. It should not 
say evening school on the diploma. There is a big psychological difference 
between the two diplomas- State aid for night school, but make it quality 
with no stigma on diploma."' 



"We should have school -based, cifcyvHde programs. One program doesn't solve 
this problem; one or two prevention programs per school would handle it. 
We should encourage these youngs*:er3 to participate in other programs outside 
regular schools. Kids would rather drpp out than travel some place, even 
if it is in their own best interest. Continued education program of support 
services should be as good as those in high schools. Parents should be 
encouraged, made aware of programs and philosophie?. Neighborhood street d 
workers and outreach to pick up kids and set up sessions to bring them back 
in. Kids often want a second and third chance. The school doesn't always 
take them seriously." 



"Know who you arf dealing with. Students drop out for different reasons. 
They have some sort of emotional problem; they are not the regular students 
because they could not make it 1*i a regular school. Considerations should 
be; (1) better counseling, (2) more irrformation for the student concerning 
the aUwMt^ programs, and (3) visit all th« high schools mijeting with 
the student?, informing the students of the special programs and alternatives 
aval]:,ble to them." 



"With enrollment dropping and extra teachoh being laid off, the idea of dealing 
with people ov^^r 17 would be a boost 1n employment of teachers and use of 
schools to work with adults, .dropouts, and returnees. Schools are equipped 
to wqrk with this population, but there's conflict between labor and education. 
Who'!should train the unused resources? Perhap the school/ Maybe even side 
by side with regular classes or at night." 



SECTIOM III 

An Analysis of Mainstream Hig h School Pv-ocframs 
fo r Potential a nd Actual Dro pouts 
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Purpose of thi s Discuss ion 

To prepare for the task of recommending high school programs to deal 
with th<3 dropout problem, we examined closely a sample of the programs (22) 
offered by the 46 mainstream high schools in which we interviewed staff and . 
students. The programs we analyzed share two characteristics: (1) they all 
have some kind of admissions criteria, and (2) they all offer an instructional 
program (varying from the mainstream) that leads to a regular high school or 
G.E.D. diploma (granted either by the program or the mainstream). 

For the purpose of the following discussion, these two characteristics 
will define "program." The discussion, then, does not refer to support 
services offered to the dropout-prone student by many high schools (e.g., 
attendance awards, tutoring, peer counseling, work opportunities, remediation 
clinics, etc.). It pertains only to mainstream high school prevention 
efforts defined by the above mentioned characteristics. 

Data Collection 

The data for this discussion were collected, mainly, by surveying the 
high schooU fo, programs specifically designed to deal with the problem of 
students drowning out. These steps were followed in gathering the information. 

1. 'a checklist of approaches typically used in dealing with the 
dropout problem was sent to 110 high schools. (This information appears" 
as a directory for the mainstream high schools. See Appendices F & i.) 
Eighty-four percent of the schools responded. — " 

2. f^equests foi more detailed program des'cri pt^ns__were ma'de of' the 

46 mainstream high schools in which interviews were conducted. Twenty-seven 

program descriptions were received. 

/ 

Selection of Sample and Scheme for Analysis 

.five of /the descriptions which were received did not fit the working 

/ 

def'nU^vOn/bf "program", utilized in this research. That is, they either 
lackeo r//«rses of instructidn and/or did not have criteria for pupil admission 
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Specifically, one consisted of attendance awards, two provided drug counseling, 
on« trained students to be peer counsleors, and one arranged for work experiences. 

Tw^nty^Cwcv .f the programs, as described by their own staff members, were 
characterized by an instructional program and admission^ criteria. These 22 
programs provided the basis for the following analysis. In order to make sure 
that the sample was not unrepresentative of the kinds of f)revent1on programs- 
operating in the mainstream' high shcools, follow-up phone calls were made to 
the programs for which we lacked descriptions. Information from these calls 
led to the conclusion that these other programs did not differ, in any major 
way, from the sample that was being examined. ' 

The 22 programs are analyzed in terms of the following dimensions: 
on-site or off-site, entrance criteria, size of student population, program 
focus (General Equivalency Diploma, remediation, career orientation), 
approach to curriculum and instruction (I.e., tailored to the pace of the 
individual, or tailored to the level of the group), relationship with^home 
school (i.e., preparation for re-entry, or alternative to mainstream), and 
approach to discipline (mainstream guidelines, or program developed guidelines). 

Di scussion of the Data 

While, it is true that> by and large, the dropout population under 
discussion can be characterized , by common ?chool -related, family 
and personal problems, it wou d be incc^rrect to think of all dropouts as 
closely resembling one another. ' '"---^ 

Dropouts come ijh a variety of types, each "category" with characteristics • 
requiring difforent' and sometimes mutually exclusive educational efforts. 
To illustrate,- s^e dropouts have grade level, or near grade level skills, 
but because of /ruancy, for the most part, have accumulated very few high 
school credit/. Other dropouts have jnly or 4th grade /eye! reading 
skills. T« addition, in both groups students may or may /ot have ricute 



home related problem^ (sucV, as, a s1ck, alcoholic, drug addicted, or abusive 
narent, dependent siblings, inadequate housing, insufficient, income) , or they ' 
^ may or may not have had discipline proble.ns in school. 

' Another distinguishing characteristic is their age. Contrast the 15 
year old dropout with the 21 year old. T,hese two aij^ groups differ in term§ 
of maturity, motivation, degree of respjDnsibility "'for others (being a spouse 
or parent), and breadth of life experience. Also, employment possibilities, 
to the extent that they exist at.all, are more accessible to the older dropout. 

Dropouts again differ in that some are native to English, while others. . 
are non-English sjjeaking, which creates an addib'on'il.. source of problems.'^ ^ • 

The reason for drawing attention to this variety of characteristics— a<|e, 
- scnool performance, language— 1* because the data suggest that dropout " •/ 
prevention program development within the Mew York City public shcbols has 
not been designed with ttie variety of types of students in mifid. .'While their / 
V programs show an impressive variety in terms of admlssion 'criteria, objectivis, 
and curriculum foci, 'the variety seems to reflect the lack of a coordinated, 
systematic response to the t.ask of prograjoo development. Essential ly, an analysis 
of 22 prevention programs reveals that the range of these programs throughout 
the school system serves only a few types of dropout-prone students. (See ' 
Appendix H.) It also indicates that many schools that have dropout prevention 

A 

programs exclude! all but a narrowly defined group within the school's etitire 
. dropout-prone population, the exclusion of students Is mai.nly a result of 
age and/or reading level admissions criteria. / , ■ ' . 

I - - 

t 

One group of students excluded from programs are those who read "below * 

•* ' if 

f * 

6th grade level. Almost all 'Of these programs have a readina level minimum 
as part of their admissions criteria. Many require at least a 6th grade reading 
level, but in some cases, 1t is higher. Clearly, a high percentage of 'dropout- 
prone students, plUngual and otherwise, can not meet thiii tnin iiiurn. They are 
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reading at 2nd, 3rd, and 4th grade levels; 'Evidence that contributes to this 
* conclusion comes from our review of individual high school, reading scores and 

our interview materials. AU.hough the 16 year olds (or older) wha are reading 

yt below the 6th grade level can apply, to Afixiliary Services; it is not really 
•a viable option for many students in the category because: 

^ 1. There is a waiting list of approximately 4,000 applications for ' 

Auxiliary Serv1ce/1(^by their own claim). 

2. These sites are sparsely located Involving longer travel hours and 
more expense to students than if they attended their nelgtjorhodd high school. 

3. Many of the dropout-prone students are not ":\3ether enough" to 
secure a school referral to Auxiliary Services. In addition;^ Auxiliary 
Services is not permitted to accept students without referrals iintll they are 
17 and "official dropouts.". 

» li . r 

The, prevention programs, on the whole, do not serve high school students 
from 14 to 16 ylar^- old. The majority of them, our analysis reveals, has an 
average requirement -of 'l 6 to, 17 years old. Considering that the social research 
literature oh dropouts -indlcat.es that most leave school before they reach 16, 
one question ,^o be asked is why this group of 14 to 16 year olds is not in 
prevention programs. 



Some of the programs under discussion' also require that students spend 
at least cne-haYf to a-full year in the majnstream high school before they 
become candidates, for the prevention progj-am. The rationale for this ' 

i ' 

requirement, conveyed through informal conversations with staff members in 
different programs, is, that Incoming students are given an opportunity to 
succeed in the ma.is^am before becomings eligible for a special program. 
^Ironically, the requirement increases the risk of stuaents dropping out. 
That is, it is a det^riment to those students who for a variety of reasons 

, v.. 
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can not wait out this period before becoming eligible for the program. For 
example, there are students who have a history of failure and do not want 
to repeat the experience In their first year in high school, and those who 
are not motivated to "sweat It out" for the diploma. 

.fhese programs also do ndt seem adequate to meet the needs of students 
who are more motivated by the prospect of work than the Improvement of their 
skills. Our survey shows that only Z%% of the programs have a„work or career 
orientation component, and even among these, only half offer real job training 
or work experience. This situation is made more, critical by the fact that the 
city's vocational, schools must reject a considerable number of students who 
apply to them.^^ 

And yet another category of students whose need is not adequately addressed 
is the student who has a recora of behavioral problems (other than the kinds 
of serious problems that qualify students for special education for the- 
emotionally handicapped). Our survey suggests, that programs are not designed*'' 
to help this type of student; 75% of the programs surveyed report tha^ they 
follow mainstream guide* Iries in their approach to discipline. ^ An irony here 
is that some students with behavior problems, but reasonable skill ^Uvels, 
are placed in prevention programs designed for slow learners. They We put 
there to get them out of the mainstream, yet they wind up not being' served 
by the adademic component af the program. 

i \ _ ' , ' - ■ /. 

Additio r^ 'al Observations wij:h Respect to '' 

i ' ' I 

Indepen(|lent Ci t ywide AHeij'nativ e High Schools 

''I ■ ' j 

To compound the problem of appropriate placement for potential dropouts/ 
the ten Independent alternative high schools are limited in the extent to 
which they serve this pofiulation. 

For one thing, the alternative schools, like the id^instreaiii prevention 
programs, do not seem to be designed to admit certain types of potential 
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dropout students. T6 Illustrate, a scanning of their eligibility criteria 
makes conspicuous by Its absence the lack of provision for discipline or 
behavior problems.^'' Behavior probelms (such as personality conflicts with 
teachers » fighting with other students, and being disruptive) are*often mentioned 
by our interv.iewees (staff and students) as causes for dropping out (or "being . 
pushed out"). The ?!bsence of even a mention of behavior problems as a criterion 
for entrance to alternative high schools leads us to suspect that few of the 
independent alternative high schools have been designed to attract students 
who have had behavior problems. In fact, our interview material suggests that 
some of the students characterized as "disruptive" by the mainstream are in an 
alternative school through "luck" rather than systematic referral. 

There are many more students in need of an alternative to the high school 
mainstream than these schools can accomodate'. That is, the total population 
of alternative high schools is approximately 11,083.^^ This is a fraction of 
the students that the school system loses every year— about 35,000 to 40,000. 

Also, these schools frequently can not serve students living in various 
sections of the city. For example, there is no alternative high school in 
Queens or on Staten Island, and students in these areas can not attend three 
of the ten alternative schools because of their residency rr^quirements. 

Finally, five of the schools restrict students on the basis of an age 
minimum or academic prerequisites. Our data show that many students can 
not meet either the age or ac^^demic requirements. Even for potential drop- 
outs who do find themselves eligible for one of these schools, there are 
otner obstacles. Af least two of the schools have a six month waiting list 
(by their own claim), and one requires the attendance of a parent or guardian 
at orientation sessions before the student can be admitted. 
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Direct Quotations from Interview s wi th Staff Members ! 
Progra:n Development for Potential Dropouts 



"There should be a dropout prevention program for all who have poor performance 
in freshman year. For kids who are getting lost in the shuffle, use a mini- 
school. Offer equivalency programs for 18 to 19 year olds who were very far 
behind in school. Have something for kids with very poor attendance. We had 
one program where an attendance officer met with them in small groups, 9 or 
10, and acted as an ombudsman to the school for them, and discussed their 
feelings and problems." 



"Programs like this can not become a dumping ground for distur'^ed kids who 
can not behave. Do not dump them into these programs. It it lot worth the 
wear and tear on teachers and students. This is a great tendency that kills 
these programs. Dropouts should be screened before entering to determine 
the type of problem." 



"The Board is providing alternative forms of education, and in spite of problems, 
it is O.K. There are difficulties, but they are good tries. The entrance 
requirements are too hard sometimes. Some kids who need the programs can 
not get in because of the requirements." 



"We have analyzed pasteKperience in the program, and we have become aware that 
we can not be all things to all kids. This helped us adjust to, and concentrate 
on what we can do. We have to identify very clearly for our clientele, and 
ourselves, what the school is all about. Our program is career education and 
our clarity about our program's goals and what it can offer gives us an identity. 
It helps students to choose or not to choose our program." 



"We need better articulation between high school and feeder junior high school. 
Each does not know what th^i other is doing. There is not enough contact. 
We are now visiting feeder junior high schools to identify' problems, potential 
dropouts. Give them an introduction. Wean them into full day here. Hand 
pick teachers. Have sumrner introduction program In junior high school. 
There is a trauma in going to a huge high school. Try to find out which 
kids must get personal attention so they will not sink. The good, no trouble, 
"Joe middle class" kid gets hardly any attention, and some of our staff resent 
that the student who, in their opinion, deserves it least gets all the attention. 



r 
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Direct Quotations from Interviews with Staff Members ; 
The Ideal Dropout Prevention/Retrieval Programs 



"These programs should be career oriented, have goals," stress concrete 
abilities and competencies, and give intensive instructions. They must 
be fairly small, so they can become a very close knit group where kids 
can gain a lot of encouragement. They need a sense that there is a • 
person you can go to who is in charge, and you can get things done. . 
Small program with a sense of purpose. Caring is all. If you are 
involved and you care, then it is encouraging to the kid." 

"Have a dropout program that is small where the teachers want to be, out 
of free choice, and where students have power. They should feel they 
have a say in things when they do come back to school. You need to be 
sure that the students care and that the staff does too. Students art* 
turned off by big buildings, so we need different physical spaces. ( 
You would have to upgrade readingv writing labs, not necessarily remedial, - 
Put emphasis in all content areas.' Provide more access to world of 
work and internships for students." ^ 

<f / « 

"It does not hold watar that kids must have a diploma. We should be able 
to make a kid feel satisfied when he is gone as far as he can. Goals 
must be realistic. A diploma may be an unrealistic goal for sojne kids. 
It may take longer than four years. We can provide kids with education 
skills and streng^.hen them so they can market them." 



"Actual physical place should be attractive. Setting should be physically 
small and limit number of people involved. Teachers must be volunteers. 
You can not assign people to do this, autonomy in h,iring. Ideally, do not 
split teachers' days in two places. You need a 100% commitment to a program 
like this. Bend a lot of the rul^s. Give teachers in the program freedom 
of action for adjusting long-term and short-term changes as the need arises." 



"It would be housed off-site. Staff should be' made up of volunteers. You 
need someone with extra patience and motivation to work with these students. 
And you would have to provide remediation. Provide for individualized 
Instruction to enable students to achieve at their own pace. There should 
be pn-going admittance into the program throughout the, school year. Provide 
career, academic, and personal counseling and coordination with the employment 
counselor. Make referrals to outside agencies if necessary. Prepare for G.E.D. 



"Put many demands on students; e.g., the more difficult the program, the 
harder they work. Programs that are very easy do not get students to meet 
their potential. Some demands Include: dress code, behavior code, restrict- 
ing the use of certain types of language, attendance, and punctuality. The 
students are Informed about the expectation the field makes; for example, 
it 1s hard work and not very glamorous." 
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Introductioi) 

It 

Though this is a study of the dropout problem in Nev/ York City's 
high school Si' evidence points to the conclusion that the process of drop- 
ping out begins earlier than ^he secondary school. And tht)ugh the man- 
date was to generate recommendations' for high school programs that would 
reduce the dropout rate, a conclusion is that reform is needed at other 
levels. The recommendations, then, affect all levels of the school system, 
and do not only address the issue of new programs. 

V 

A final comment. These recommendations are pre)5ented witlfnhe suspi- 
cion that the problem the New York City school system faces in reducing the 
dropout rate is not Tack of information about the kinds of programs that 
are effective, but that the system does not act on what it knows. Various 
reports, some., da ting as far back as 1959, about the school system's history 
with dropout prevention clearly state many of the same recommendations of- 
fered here and the .same solutions offered by the interviewees.^^ 

Why the system does not act on whatMt knows might be a useful topic 
for further study. Partial answers to the question, however, appear in the 
interview data. When staff were asked the question, "What's your impres- 
sion? Are schools throughout the system making a good effort to help k!ids 
remain in school?", it was discovered that a sizeable number of respondents 
think that nothing is happening. Thirty-six percent said, "No, they are 
not trying." Another 12% said that they are trying but not achieving any 
results. When asked to explain tiieir answers, many respondents claimed 
that the dropout problem exists because "the system" intends that it exist. 
One respondent pointed out that theu,system calculates the dropout popula- 
•I- tion into its proposed budget as a permanent feature, that it in fact counts 
on those students not being there because it does not provide for them. As 
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on^ respondent said, "Do you know how many teachers they would have to hire 
to teach 30,000 more kids each year?" 

When asked, "What steps could central administration take to convince 
people in the field that dropout prevention is a high priority?", respon- 
dents most commonly mentioned the restoration of some service that was cut 
(number of counselors. Attendance Bureau personnel), or the expansion of 
these support services. More bluntly, they mention money. These respon- 
dents feel that if the system and/or society want to solve the problem, 
they know full well what they need |:o do— attack the problem with sufficient 
energy and resources : "If they mean it, they will put their money where 
their mouth is." "They cut the heart out of services these kids need most, 
and then they want us to beljeve it is a high priority!" 

A few respondents suggested that the social system needs a certain, 
proportion of failures, apparently to provide a cheap reserve labor force, 
and that the school system is merely a refTection of this situation. Other 
respondents placed the responsibility for either creating or exacerbating 
the dropout rate on principals, teachers, and other school staff. Typical 
comments are: "These people do not like these kinds of kids." "The people 
who run the schools are afraid of them; kids like that make them uncomfor- 
table; they want them out." "They do not want these students; they make 
them nervous; they get rid of them." Others say that the schools are vic- 
tims. The schools mean well, but are totally overwhelmed by the magnitude 
of the problems with which they are asked to cope, and thus fail the problem 
ridden student. 

Recommendations are submitted here with the conviction that they could 
serve to reduce the dropout rate significantly. However, there is the fear 
that they will be' e reference material for personnel of the Board of Ed- 
i ,ation studying the dropout problem four years from now. 

^02 
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■:e.ct Quotations from In terviews with Staff Members.; 
How the School System Could Prove that It Car'es about the Dropout Problem 



"If the Board wants dropout prevention to be a priority, all it has to do is 
mandate It. Give money and flexibility to teachers and schools. The Board 
has to initiate programs and provide supportive personnel at the Board, not 
necessarily in the schools. To begin to change its image as a bureaucracy, 
it can stop working with paper and start with people." 



•For starters, revamp the hiring processes, Have more community Input, and 
do not retain by seniority only. There should be more avenues of ' communi ca- 
t,ion between teachers and Board decision makers. Allot necessary money. 
Make everyone accountable throughout the system--the Board and teachers.. 
We need accountability, like the contract system with students." 



"Show them the statistics on the increase in crime rate. Show the statis- ' 
tics on truancy rates and crime rates. Convince the administration that 
there is a need for more qualified teachers. More funding for personnel is 
needed. Some of the teachers are illiterate themselves."' 

"Are there people who do not feel the dropout problem is an issue? If you 
want to convince me, put money on the line. Make mortey an issue if you 
lose students. Make the high school competitive. If money is an issue, to 
save your job you will make it a priority. Have students who haye dropped 
out explain why:, and publish such study results like this' one. Maybe go to 
vouchers— the student goes where he warts to go if schools do not meet his 
needs, if staff does not care. Then you have no one 'in the class; you lose 
your job," 



"It seems that money , and time is what produces m.jijor effect. Give me money 
^nd time. Do not just approve a program, then not fund it. If I am to call 
25 kids, I need the time! They have got to give me a phone! An office. 
They expect everything to function out of a teacher's locker. Seems to be 
underutilizatlon of space." 



"Identify the schools with the highest dropout rates. Declare them disaster 
areas. Throw out the administrators. Encourage only those teachers who { 
want to stay, to stay. For others, staff with volunteers. Take people who\ 
want to teach there. Instructional program in school should at first con- 
centrate on reading, probably bring up to grade level first. Forget about 
keeping the system we have. Just get them into reading and writing. Later, 
do other liberal arts subject?. Need a longer school day. All schools are 
doing, the opposite. Push the dtiy to start earlier and earl ieir. . .They have 
too many problems to deal with to solve in a few hours. Do not have a whole 
dhy of academics. Have music, sports, and clubs. But a long day in school. 
One way or another, sp6nd most time on reading.,. Do not bother with science 
until later. Have a progression from "disaster schools" (reading schools) 
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to mini -schools (more r.ormal), maybe eventually to a normal high school 
curriculumfor somfs. hi "dis^ter schools" the, whole day should be dif- 
ferent. If students can I'jot read at 16, do something radically different." 



"Spend 6 or 7 hours a day on this one task... If you want to-stop illiteracy, 
if can be done. Other countries have done it. Have massive all day pro- 
grams until you break through. Hav« a summer camp program. It is very 
important to this group. Get them out of the city with their teachers. 
This is a cha/jCtt'to develop relationships, good experiences, and broaden 
horizons. That can make them change.. We think of trips and things like 
that only f<:.r elementary schools; we should not. This population needs it 
badly.-' 

"Experi n schools lead the way, but these serye elite populations", 
certain segments of the population. We need this type of freedom to ex- , 
periment within traditional schools with average, non-elite students. You 
might attach small schools to colleges; i.e.. City College with uptown 
s,tudeiits. As knowledge is gained in the experimental schools, it can be 
put into practice, that is, those strategies which are effective in other 
traditional schools. Try different techniques, less hard and fast rules, 
and structures." 

"There is a need for a better racial mix or balance. More racially mixed 
teachers and students. Have some match between students and teachers by 
race. Establish better role models.. The system has the necessary pro- 
grams; the missing link is the racially balanced or mixed environment." 



"Keep some valid statistics to determine v/hen class size makes a differ- 
ence. What are attendance problems? Follow up and see what effect class 
•size has on student in these categories— attendance, success in subject 
area focuses, and school retention. • Follow up those who leave "schools. 
Use the information from "separation interviews" of students leaving. Also, 
what effect does school size have on anonymity of students. School is per- 
ceived as not caring. Look to see where the successes are, and what causes 
them. A valid" statistical study should be made correlating overcrowding 
factors with the variable mentioned. y^flaybe i.t dofes not always have the 
same effect. I would like to see w|;rat related to what. Also, every drop- 
out has a separation interview wiljn the guidance counselor. How are these 
used?^ What consensus of reason comes straight from" the kids themselves as 
revealed in these interviews?" 



GROUP I 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Attack Lack of Basic Skills 

As students who are behind grade level are passed on from the elemen- 
tary to the junior high, and then to senior hiph, the prognosis for their 
academic success worsens. Additionally, the repeated experience of failure 
apparently has crippling psychological consequences for youngsters, i.e., 
lowered self-esteem, ^negative attitudes toward learning, and minimal expec- 
tations of self and others. ' These predictable results lead to the con- 
clusion that the school system must take responsibli ty for student failure. 

A comprehensive plan to deal with potential drop-outs must be a K-12 
effort. A^ects of this plan should include: 

A. Remediation programs at every grade level, for students who fall 
behind. . Ir?tensify this effort in the elementary schools. Consider Trans- 
itional Class Program as a model. , 

B. Educational alternatives for students who do not succeed in re- 
mediation programs (e.g., classes characterized by experimental teaching 
approaches, highly inno\^ive materials, and individualized learning pro- 
rams) . 

C. A system for monitoring the implementation of the newly ueveloped 
promotional policy, along with adequate resources to the schools to insure 
compliance with its provisions. 

D. Early detection of learning problems that have physical bases as 
mandated by Public Law 94-142/ Schools need to be provided with the 
wherewithal to comply with the 94-142 regulations. Preventive measures 
must also be taken by the school system. The Boa^d of Education should 
provide every child who enters school a thorough physical examination to 
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detect physical learning disabilities (e.g., poor' eyesights hearing 
problem'^', lack of nutrition, poor motor skills, hyperactivity, etc.). 
ThiS' physical health record should follow the child through hjs/her - 
school experience, and periodic examinatiqns should be proviided there- 
after, < 

> Intensify Efforts to Respond to the Problem of Poor Attendance 

■ Because attendance is crucial to the success ?f all other educa- 

\ 

tional efforts (you cannot teach childreawho are /rt there), *make at- 
tainment of regular attendance a top priority. Steps toward this goal 
should include: ^ ' 

A. Increase staff and material resources so that the elementary 
schools can service children beyond the academic arena. Working in tan-, 
dem with other, social service agencies, the elementary schools must have 

a greater capacity for helping children who are unable to cope with school 
ing because of personal or family related problems. 

B. Intensify parent education programs in all elementary schools. " 

4. " 

Schools cannot take for granted thatt parents know legal or educational 
consequences to themselves and to the child who does not attend school 
regularly. These programs need to be carefully planned, sensitively ex- 
executed, and financially supported. Anu given that many of the parents 



who need educating cannot or wilTnot come o the school itself, steps to 
bring parent education into the community deserve serious consideration. 

C. Upgrade machanisms for enforcing compulsory attendance. This re- 
port endorses the suggestions for a comprehensive attendance program out- 

0 

lined by the Chancellor, and in particular, the strengthening of the Bur- 
eau of Attendance so that it can realistically pursue Its responsibilities 



D. Prbvide attendance service at night. Refer to' the Family As- 
sistant Program as a possible model for this effort. Connect this ser- 
vice to Board funds so that regulations do not limit programs to poverty 
areas only, as. happens with some federally funded projects. . 

E. Relate the issuance of 'the we^^are letter to attendance record 
in each report card period. . Set this up as a Boa«?d of Education - Social 
Service Department cooperative venture in which parents need not come to 

'school, but are aware that' welfare checks covering the in-school child 
are 'dependent upon his being in classes as well as in the school building. 

Work Toward Better Cooperettion with Social, Service Agencies th at Serve » 
Students' Personal and Family-Related Problems 

There are many agencies helping youth in^New York City - police, 
schools, health agencies, religious groups, private and public social ser- 
vice agencies. They do not work together^ there is overlapping of expen- 
diture. Each school can set up a cooperative relationship with all agen- 
cies serving its students. These efforts can act as the catalyst for 
bringing "these groups together, starting ta overcome their interjurisdic- 
tional jealousies, keeping them from' drifting apart' again. Until this is 

done, many youngsters wijl fall between the cracks in our massive system. 

1 

. GROUP II . i ' 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

Create Dropotjt Prevention Programs and/or Alternative Type Schools - ' 
for Middle School Students 

the school system should implement dropout prevention and retrieval 

progr?.ms at the junior, hi gh/intei-medi ate levels, In many cases, high 

school is. too late to "turn around" the student who has a history of fail 

■» ♦ 

ure and/or poor attendance and/or discipline problems. In addition, 
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dropout-prone students can' usually be identified by tne time they reach 
. tne middle schools. 

Two major considerations should guide program development. 

# 

A. Group potential dropouts in junior high schools by shared 
characteristics so that programs can be desigr^ed with particular groups 
in mind. One possible approach to grouping is dffered here: 

By Skill Level ^ . 

* 1. At gradejevel 

and/or Truant 

and/ or Behavior Problems 

and/or Persossal/Home Problems 

and/or High Motivation/Low Motivation . 

2. Two years below grade level 
and/ or Truant 

and/or Behavior Problems 

and/or . Personal /Home Problems ^" 

and/or High Motivation/Low Motivation «. 

3, Any of these above andr Limited English or non-English speaking. 

B. Model the program after others that have proved successful. 
According to the findings of this study, there iSoWide agreemfti^t about 
the kinds of educational programs that are most likely to be effective 
with students who are not be-'ng, served by traditional- schooling. A, lit- 
erature review of the studies and evaluations of dropout, prevention arid 
retrieval porgrams for effective features lend support to these findinjgs. 

, A sunwary list of characteristics shared by successful programs dealing 
with high risk students is provided here. Listed first ar6 the features 
,of prevention programs, followed by an additional list of features 
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especially effective for retrieval programs. 

1. Staff members who have counseling skills, including the ability 
to offer emotional support to students. 

2. Nonauthoritarian relationshJps between staff members and students. 

3. Personal counseling supplemented by group counseling and/or peer 
counseling. 

4. Policies and regulations that provide students with structure,^ 
but that are hot implemented rigidly; i.e., consider students' 1nd» .dual 
needs. 

5. Some student involvement in decision-making prdctasjs. 

6. Career information that leads to job entry positions; 

7. Actual work experience. 

^ 8. Strong ties to social support agencies so that referral work, - 
with follow up, is thorough. 

9. A curriculum adaptedto the needs and interests of students. 

10. Attention to reading Improvement and the practical appreciation 
of vmathematics. ^ ' ■ 

11. Learning experiences where success is built in; tasks that are 
challenging but not overwhelming. 

12. Individual attention made possible in the classroom. 

Additional Features of Retrieval Programs: 

1. A monitored work/study program (a' Mceships in trades). 

2. Training in areas that lead to guaranteed employment. 

3. Cooperation <)f ^industry. ' , , '-^ 

^ '>' 

4. Updated machinery/ technology. 

*^ 5. Guidance about how to fill. responsibIM ties > in the world of 
Wt)rk (being on time, etc.) 
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Intensify counseling and guida nce for dropou t -prone students . 
Use a teacher advisor system, where all staff, Including principal, can 
volunteer to work with a group of 10-20 advisees who want to discuss pro- 
blems, need an adult advocate to settle conflicts, or need help negotiating 
the system. The guidance staff might supervise and coordinate the advisee 
sessions. Staff members volunteering for this effort should receive tea- 
cher-effectiveness training and be trained to implement the advisee system 
in their own schools. 

GROUP III 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

The lack of correspondence between available programs and the whole 
range of needs of dropout-prone students has been discussed in this report. 
Also cited was the fact that there are many more students who rteed the 
services of special programs than there are places for them. The net re- 
sult of recommendations here is to systematically diversify options to 
the mainstream high school for this population of students. There ought 
to be more of the existing kinds of programs and/or schools for students 
in risk of dropping out, alid new options need to be designed to meet the 
needs of students who are not being served. The recommendations are: ' 

Provide a Real Option to the Mainstream School Experience in 
Every High School for Entering Students in Risk of Dropping Out 

An option to the mainstream should be available in every high school 

for dropout-prone students. These programs should be characterized by 

goal oriented subject matter, staff members trained to work with dropout-,, 

prone students, and a program size of no mo»'e than 200 students. Most 

Important, these programs should be able to enroll a student for more 
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than one year, and if necessary, allow the student to remit) in the pro- 
gram during his/her stay in high school. Start these mini -school 3 early 
(9th grade) but also form them for superannuated failing students to take 
the High School Equivalency Test, and for tenth graders to feel out careers. 
The system has many working programs which are well deserved in such book- 
lets as. Toward the Twenty-First Century , and its supplements, Community 
as School and Humanization and Involvement; the Small Unit Approach. 
TheSvO materials should serve as guidelines to program developers. 

In addition to replicating existing dropout prevention programs, 
new kinds .'f orograms should be developed. Consideration in the develop- 
rnent of new programs include: 

A. Provide for students who are below 16 years of age with below grade 
level skills. - 

B. Emphasize job skill training that is realistically connected to 
the job market, along with an emphasis on remediation. 

C. Develop a component that is aimed at affecting students who have 
had discipline problems. 

Expand Existing Services that Already Address Some of the Needs of 
Potential and Actual Dropouts ' ' 

This recommendation is made with the realization that the claims of 
^success made by staff and students in prevention programs and alternative 
high schools have not been empirically validated. Admittedly, there is a 
need for an evaluation of these schools and programs. Any definitive eval- 
uation of their successes, however, will be difficuU. 

Some of the problems are predictable. First, many of the mini- 
programs operated by the mainstream are simply too new. Secondly, the 
evaluation designs built into the independent citywide alternative schools 
are often informal and partially subjective. Thirdly* any attempt. to 
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compare the success of one setting with another would be problematic at 
best. With different student populations » program objectives, and cur- . 
ricula, it is hard to determine a basis for comparison. Given these 
problems, it is recommended that top level administrators address some of 
the more complex issues raised by this kind of evaluation, and that their 
agreements then guide the evaluation design. Three topics, in particular, 
need their consideration: 

1. The level of commitment from the Office of Educational Evaluation 
and Division of High Schools to the evaluation. 

It will be difficult to evaluate, in less than a two year period, how 
successful these settings have been with dropout- prone students. Also, 
the evaluation effort will require staff members with technical expertise 
in the areas of testing, observational analysis, and interviewing. In 
other words, this project jieeds adequate funding and resources to insure 
high quality results. 

2. The ultimate goal of the evaluation. Will settings with pooic 
results be eliminated? Will successes be replicated? 

3. The scope of the evaluation. Will mainstream mini -programs. 
Auxiliary Services, and/or independent alternative high schools be eval- 
uated? And on what basis will particular sites be identified for ev^^l- 
uation? 

In any event, serve the current student population by expanding 

services where evidence for the need is apparent. Expansion should in- 

- 

elude: 

A. Providing a citywide alternative high school in Queens and 
Staten Island. 

B. Creating an additional citywide alternative school setting in 
sections of the city where the existing aUernative(s) have waiting lists. 

U2 
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C. Increasing the number of vocational opportunities. 

D. Increasing the number of centers operated by Auxiliary Services. 

E. Increasing tho number of programs for youhg mothers and fathers. 
Expand services so that they Include curriculum and teaching materi- 

als aimed at the role of parent, child development, and child care. Re- 
sources, such as Kitchen and nursery, should be on-site to allow students 
to apply what they learn. (A model for this kind of program exists In the 
Philadelphia School System.) 

Int ensify Dropout Retrieval Efforts In Every High School 

Findings from this report suggest that the first six months, up to 
a year after a student drops out, may be the. optimum time for reaching 
out to encourage students to return. Every high school needs to identify 
staff, and provide resources, for this effortl Some. staff members, or 
students,, should be trained to go into the communities b track down a 
student and speak face-to-face with him or her about the possibilities of 
returning. The school should also train staff or students to counsel re- 
turning students for a period of time as their attempt to readjust to the 
demands of school life. 

Provide a Team of Master Teachers to Offe r Workshop s to Staff 
in Dropout Prevention Programs 

This study tapped the current thinking and appraisals of persons in 
the field, v Though in large measure subjective, the r,.ethod made it pos- 
sible to identify recurring features of programs that appear to be effect- 
ive. There is a need for practical illustrations of these widely accepted, 
coimton features. ^s 

/■ 

Staff members in many of the programs say that they do not know much 
about what is happening in other programs, and that they would like to 

ii3 
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know more. They need infonnation that will help them implement program 
features they do not have, and in other instances, improve on what they 
do have. It i*s recoitwended that this need be met by a team of master 
teachers who can visit schools to demonstrate approaches, share experi- 
ences and wisdoms, offer guidance and support, and give information at 
the "nitty-gritty" level. A team of teachers talang trainincj together can 
then disseminate their sensitivities to more and more staff members. 
Training should also be provided for supervisors so that they can learn 
to pick up insensitive remarks of teachers, as well as ineffective in- 
structional approaches. 

Take Steps to Revise the Academic-Comprehensive High School Curriculum So 
that It Better Meets the Needs of a Growing Proportion of the Student 
Population ^ 

Since there is such strong agreement among respondents that the 
..mainstream curriculum is irrelevant to the needs, of mOre and more stu- 
dents, one is led to conclude that, however diverse, it should undergo 
a review. Steps ,in this direction should include: 

A. The acadeitiic- comprehensive high school curriculum should be as- 
sessed for its Assumptions in regard to levels of abstraction, and dif- 
ferent kinds of skills. This analysis should be used to assist the high 
schools in determining the extent to which their course materials are 
appropriate for the comprehension levels of their students. The high- 
schools should be. required to: 1) analyze student "error", not just for 
raw scores, but in terms of particular strengths and weaknesses, 2) ex- 
amine course materials for assumptions regarding conceptual skills and 
other kinds of skills and 3) take steps to secure, or develop materials 
that appropriately tnatch the comprehension Oevels' of their students, 
4) make maximum.. use of curriculum materials such as various work 

Hi 
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oriented courses, those for cluster curricula for 9th and 10th graders, 
and teaching materials aimed at non-academic learners. 

B. Expand high school courses and learning experiences that teach 
skills in logical thinking; e.g., understanding cause and effect, judging 
probability, recognizing and sorting out contradictions. 

C. Require courses that prepare students in terms fof their personal 
and social development for the world of work and adulthood; e.g., dealing 
with persons in authority, managing personal time, following directions, 
accepting responsibilities, settling conflicts, etc. 

D. Consider respondents' suggestion that some students should be 
offered a curriculum of core courses different from that of the mainstream. 
Our data revear unanimous agreement that the curriculum program for stu- 
dents in risk of dropping out of high school should be different from that 
of the mainstream. Respondents'* views of tITis difference have been dis- 
cussed in Section II of this report. 

Not to explore the possibility of an alternative curriculum, one re- 
spondent cautions, is to "give no one what they really need In an effort 
. to pretend that everybody is alike." Other resportdents fear that the new 
minimum competency requirements will only -increase the dropout rate be- 
cause they are unreal istically high for. many students. 

B etter Inform Students about the Policies and Penalties of Their Own 
ML00.1s_Lld ucate Students about the Meaning of Rules and Authority 

Students' misbehaviors seem to be related to several issues: 
(1) lack of clarity for many students about their own school's rules and 
penalties* and (2) the lack of an understanding and appreciation of why 
rules are important and how the breaking of them affects an .entire com- 
munity. To remedy this situation, the following is recommended: 

A. Revise the leaflet entitled- Rights and Msponsi bill ties of High 
MlMJ^udents published by the school system. This publication, if 
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redesigned, could serve as a model for improving student handbooks in 

current use. As a model, it should simply and clearly state typical 

schobl rules and penalties, describe procedures for recourse, explain 

students' legal rights, distinguish rights from privileges, and identify 

circumstances under which students can be denied rights and privileges. 

It should be written in language that students themselves can understand 

and given to every student who enters high school. Legal terms such as 

"defamation" should be defined; practical illustrations of the abuse of 

"freedoms" should be articulated; and the consequences for the .individual 

and the school community when rules are broken should be discussed. Older 

students should be assigned to orient small groups of younger students to 

the school's policies and expectations. 

B. The school curriculum should address, explicitly, issues that 

will teach students about their relationships <to rules and authority. 

These issuesAmight include the concept of justice, questions of fairness, 

and the purpose of rules in families, communities, and institutions. 

(Refer to curriculum materials and studies based on Lawrence Kohlberg's 

23 

work on moral development.) . 

Identify High Schools with the Poorest Attendance Rates and/or 
Lowest Achievement Scores and/or Highest Dropout Rates. 

Consider the possibility of radically reorganizing these schools; 
i.e., alter their curricula materials, create ^'house units" of no more 
than 500 students (refer to the Cambridge School System, Massachusetts, 
for this model), and require group counseling sessions for staff and stu- 
dents around "live" issues in the school (e.g., stealing, poor atten- 
dance, racial tensions). Set up as many goal-or1ented school s~wi thin* the- 
school as student needs indicate, (refer to Humani zation and Invol vement : 
The Sm a 1 1 Un 1 t Approach for this model). Organize an analysis of the cost 
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of such restructuring, including concomitant savings to the mainstream. 

: GROUP IV 

RECbMMENDATIONS TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Set as a Priority the Return to School of as Many Dropouts as Possible 
Some steps the system can take toward this goal are^is follows: 

A. Establish centers where students out of school for any length 
of time can be counseled about finishing their education. These centers 
should be strategically located, i.e., near areas where truants and drop- 

r 

outs are likely to spend time. The total number of centers and their lo- 
cations should reflec;t the severity of the dropout proWem in particular 
sections of the city. The centers should be staffed, in part, by young 
adults who themselves have experienced dropping out, and who have been 
' trained to do peer Counseling and referral. Jhese staff members should 
know about all school programs available for the returning students and 
which of them have openings. In effect, they should facilitate the stu- 
dent's application and acceptan"'-.. The existence of the centers should 
be advertised on /adio and on the New York City Metropolitan Transit 
system (M.T.A.). ' . 

B. Solicit media st/pport for a pro-education campaign. The aim of 
this campaign would be to "glamorize" the good student Image, to change 
many students' opinions of the educated person from a negative to a pos- 
itive one, from "bookworm" or "out of it" to the "together" person. 

C. Redefine the purpose of the exit Interview. The exit Interview, 
when students are discharged, should be for the purpose of establishing a 
contact person for each student In the case that his/her return to school 
Is possible. In Other words, whoever conducts the exit Interview should 
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be responsible for maintaining periodic contact (every six months) with 
students through phone, mail, or personal visits. This would be for the 
purpose of checking if the student has renewed his/her interest in school. 
Before the student leavfes school, he/she should set up an appointment for 
another interview (within six months to a. year) where return to school 
would be considered. Exit interview staff should take responsibility for 
getting in touch with the student so that the interview could take place. 

It also should be an opportunity to genuinely counsel the youngster 
and to discourage leaving school, to inform students and parents of the 
full consequences of dropping out and all available options for overcoming 
educational and social difficulties. In the case where a student is trans- 
ferred, or refe.Ted to an available educational option, school officials 
should provide follow up to insure that the student has successfully adap- 
ted to the new setting. 

0. Prepare informational material specifically written for the de-. 
parting or dropout student. Written materials should be provided to stu- 
dents leaving school that inform them about returning to school, where to 
go for guidance, and how to make application to particular programs. Avoid 
educational jargon. Write in "good" high school language. These materi- 
als should be available in English, Spanish, and Chinese at minimum.,^ 

Take Bold Steps to Improve the Quality of Teachers and Other Staff 

One of the firmest conclusions of this study is that staff members 
can be the key to solving the dropout problem. The evidence suggests that 
positive expectations with regard to students who have difficulty learning, 
skillful counseling of problem ridden youngsters, and inspiring, creative 
teaching are the answers. Given the' overwhelming nature of the evidence, 
the school system must mdke every effort to staff its schools with persons 

Us 



who have the necessary skills and commitment. 

To accomplish. these qoals, it is recommended that a broad-based 
tasjj force representing, at minir^um, the Board of Education, the United 
Federation of Teachers, Council of Supervisors and Administrators, and 
the Parent Federation be formed so that some resolution of several impor- 
tant and difficult questions can be approached: What incentives can the 
school system develop to attract the kind of teachers needed? How can 
hiring cr-lteria be made more job-related? How can inservice programs 
dealing with dropout prevention be developed and implemented? What can « 
parent organizations and civic organizations do to improve services to 
potential dropouts? What accountability measures can the system insti- 
tute for teachers, administrators and counselors? 

The task force should explore the work of the school system in re- 
ponding to these and other dropout related problems. A preliminary in- 
quiry conducted for this study points to several school systems with ex- ^ 
emplary models: o 

1. The Washington, D.C. Public School System has a team of master 
teachers to evaluate new candidates. 

2. Washington, D.C, Seattle, and Salt Lake City Public Schools ' 
have procedures for the removal of poor teachers. The shared features of 
their plans include, in part, written criteria for identifying the poor 
teacher drawn up through negotiations between the school system and the 
teacher's organization, a period of remediation, for poor teachers with a , 
time line for improvement, and litigation procedures for removing teachers 
who do not improve with remediation; (It appears that school Systems have 
had varying success with their plans. Seattle and Salt Lake City report 
the most success. Other relatively unsuccessful efforts usually involved 
conflicts between the school administration and the teacher's union.) 
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In addition, in ongoing consultation with union leaders, train 
administrators to use staff to its fullest potential within the con- 
tractual framework. Ample safeguards against exploitation aVe provided 
in the greivance procedures. ^ 

Take Steps to Strengthen Financial ^Resources for Special Programs 

Federal funding is intended to be seed money for special programs. 
The federal agencies will not pick up the cost of a program after the 
close of its fundi n'^ period no matter how successful. The Board of Ed- 
ucation, parents and students must confront the Mayor and the State Legis- 
lature with the need for on-going funds for programs that give evidence 

of success with dropouts. 

■■1 ■ , . .1 

In addition, the unions, administration and parents must be encour- 
aged to work together to acC|uaint Congress with problems of federal fund- 
ing regulations. In some cases, for' example, they are too rigid. They 
can limltf a program to providing remediation, when counseling and work 
training are just as important to the student behind grade level. Also, 
they require poverty area populations, and ^o frequently deprive other 
dropout-prone- students of help. ' 

Collect Accurate Statistics on the Number of Dropouts from the New York 
City Schools 

Attempts to obtain reliable figures from the Board of Education on 
the dropout rrte frotn New York City Schools led to the conclusi m that im- 
portant information is not being, processed and/or collected by its bureaus, 
and that when information does exist, it is not easily available, even to 
Board of Education personnel. 

Two sets of statistics on dropouts from the New York City Public 
Schools were exairined; the "Annual Oity-Wide Report on Dropouts for Public 
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Acadamic and Vocational High Schools" which has figures up to the 1975-76 
school year, „and a report by 'a citizen's group called Advocates for 
Children. ^ Each report presents different kinds of attendance data, and 
gi^es somewhat different ro- -us. Also neither report seems to present a 
satisfactory way of defining or counting dropouts. 

Having one set of reliable figures would perform a real service to - 
those trying to deal with the problem, as well as settling the current 
controversy about which, in fact, are the "correct" figures. In addition, 
aisseminating accurate figures might have a salutory effect on those per- 
sons .infche school system or city/state administration who are not aware 
of the problem, or who minimize it. The following preliminary steps are 
recommended to remedy this situation: 

1. Develop a systemwide formula for defining the dropout. At pre- 
sent there- is no mechanism to include: 

a. Students who drop out in elementary school and junior high school; 

b. Students both under and over, 17, out consistently for 90 days, 
called "long term absences" (LTAs), where it lias been ascertained that the 
parents Khow the student is truant" and the studenC is not interested in 
being in school. 

Also, th^ current definition of a dropout is too broad because it. ' 
includes persons up to 21 years of age who. receive a high school or G.E.D. 
diploma in an evening high school, through Auxiliary Services, or the 
Bureau of Continuing Education, or Council Against Poverty programs. Stu- 
dents who receive these, degrees should be added to that year's graduates, 
regardless of when they began high school. For clarity's sake, this ^,v. 
figure might be recorded separately before being counted with the total 
number of graduates. 
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2. The Bureau of Attendance should be responsible f^r an annual 
report about the dropout population. It should include figures showing 
dropout rates from individual schools (high school, junior high, elemen- 
tary), dropouts from citywjde alternatives, and dropouts from high school 
mini -programs. , , 

3. Computerize attenda'nce information for all student's in the school 
system so that their movement within or out of the system' can be traced. 
The Metropolitan Educational Laborat./y of the New York City Board of Ed-- 
ucation could provide this service with a substantial incr^ease of resoOr- 
ces. It already has in place a mechanism for processing student directory 
information on every student Jn the school systfem. However, currentlv it 
is equipped to pr^ocess only aggregate figures on attendance, and not at- 
tendance information on individual students. ' 



AFTERWORD 

Prepared from a "Reaction Memo" 

By Nathan Quincnes, 
Executive Director, 
Division of High schools 

The dropout study offers us an in-^depth analysis of the problem. 
This scrutiny has helped to identify a number of the sub-elements. 
Neen Hunt and her staff have signaled how the dropout populatiqn Varies 
in age, language handicap, academic achievement,, and' behavior. Much of 
our thinking concerning dropouts has^ been in terms of limited dimensions 
perceiving. them as a ijomogeneous group rather than a heterogeneous one. 
This awareness is particularly useful in developing strategies for deal- 
ing with the problem. 

One of the most important findings of the study is that retrieval 
efforts pn^the part of the schools are effective. Clearly, there is a 
part of the dropout population that is willing to return to regular school 

but reluctant to take the first steps. The school's obligation to initl- 

) 

ate contact can not be denied nor avoided. ; 

Consistently, the .key factor identified as crucial to the success of 
a retrieval system is the quality. of the personnel involved. These qual- 
ities as revealed by the study point, to teachers who ar*? . caring, committed, 
and challenging. The insufficiency of .such teachers and thv; constraints on 
selection and retention of personnel are major difficulties affecting pro- 
gram des^.gn and Implementation. 

The dropout problem is recognized by the High School Division as a 
major concern that must be addressed. In that regard, I have established 
as policy that each high school must develop an outreach program. We are 



providing a specific po»;t1pn of the budget allocation for each school for 
this purpose and will be suggesting optional programs for the schools to 
consider for Implementation. In addition, we are exploring with a major^ 
.university the development of a prototype outreach center to service high 
school age youth, 

A new program, Opehtlon Far Cry, will shortly be Initiated as a ma- 
jor thrust by the Board of Education in retrieving out-of-school young- ' 
sters. . 

Among the excellent recommendations made, I would add th^ use of the 
courts with an early identification system and a massive r^d serious media 

^ , r 

bampaign supporting the campaign. . 

As a follow up, I would suggest an assessment of the effectiveness 
of those dropout retrieval and dropout prevention programs Identified here. 
This would be particularly useful 'for purposes 'of replication. 

* 

0 

I hav£ already Indicated the importance we are devoting to this area 
and wish, to state further that the two key indicators for assessment of 
professional effectiveness rest on the relative improvement of student 

< 

achievement and retention. 
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